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As this doctrine has been most bitterly attacked, not only 
by those who glory in their rejection of the Bible, as a Rev- 
elation from God, but also by some of the foremost who claim 
to preach it as the word of God, it may be well to consider, 
in all candor, some of the objections which have been most 
strongly urged against it. And this we regard as the more 
proper, inasmuch as these objections, loudly proclaimed in 
the pulpit in our own land and beyond the sea, have been seat- 
tered broadcast among the people, and aroused in many a 
spirit of earnest inquiry. The sermons, which have princi- 
pally occasioned the late and still continuing heated debate 
preached by Canon Farrar in London, and one preached by 
concerning the doctrine of eternal punishment, are a series, 
Mr. Beecher, headed “The Background of Mystery.” These 
sermons we take as representative, that is, summing up in 
themselves the fundamental positions which are at any time 
and at all times urged against the doctrine, so that in dealing 
with them, we deal with the grand principles which would 
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underlie any discussion of the general subject. We have had 
access to only three of Canon Farrar’s sermons, viz., “Eternal 
Punishment,” “Is Life worth Living?” “Are there few that be 
saved ?” 

Let us lay down some general principles, which should 
pervade all examination of Christian doctrine—the antece- 
dent question, underlying and going before all others, is this, 
Is the Bible the word of God, as it claims to be? If it is 
not, then it has no authority whatever, and should be re- 
jected in toto. If it is God’s own word, then it, and it alone, 
has al/ authority. Its decisions are final. As God is sup- 
posed to know His own will better than man could know it, 
that revealed will itself is to decide in all questions which 
may arise concerning it, nor in deciding them is it ever allow- 
able to put aside God’s word, and ransack human reason and 
experience instead. Theologians may well learn, concerning 
the application of this principle, from men of science, though 
it seems that those who laud science most, are slowest to 
learn this very lesson. The scientific method bases itself, not 
on speculations and a priori reasonings, but on observed facts, 
it does not ransack the subjective world to arrive at conclu- 
sions concerning objective phenomena, but goes into the ob- 
jective world of nature to learn. Moreover the scientist is 
told that he must come humbly to nature herself always, 
that he must lay aside all preconceived notions, and implic- 
itly accept what nature reveals to observation, however much 
her teachings, thus rendered, may be opposed to all those 
notions. The final question never is, How ought nature to 
act under certain conditions? but only and always, How 
does she act under those conditions? The observation of na- 
ture herself is the only safe guide. But nature and the 
Bible are two complementary volumes of the same great 
book, written, both of them, by the finger of God. Nature 
reveals His hand, the Bible His heart, nature reveals His 
power, the Bible His grace, nature is His workmanship, the 
Bible His will. They mutually illumine each other, neither 
is complete without the other, and together they constitute 
the inseparable and mutually explanatory revelation of God 
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to man. They are the two differentials, whose integration 
is found in God alone, two convergent rays, centering in the 
same great luminary. This being the case, the same prin- 
ciples which underlie the study of the one, underlie also the 
study of the other. Humility, docility, freedom from bias, 
are prime requisites in the study of either, a willingness to 
submit every question in their sphere to their supreme arbi- 
trament. Let theologians then bring the scientific method 
to bear in the study of the Bible, in the decision of all ques- 
tions pertaining to the spiritual universe. Yet, as we said 
before, those who praise that method most in the study of 
nature, often violate it most in dealing with its twin volume, 
the Bible. The plunge into metaphysical speculations, they 
tell us what God ought to do, and consequently what He will 
do, and satisfied by their own reasonings in the matter, fail 
to recur to the only authoritative arbiter, the written word 
itself. This method of studying nature according to the 
Aristotelian plan, was the bane of science as long as pursued, 
and led to innumerable blunders. But now we know that it 
is utterly vicious to study nature thus—equally is it so in 
deciding spiritual questions. Now the scientist must come 
to the book of nature alone, observe facts, and unconditionally 
accept fucts as they develop themselves in nature—exactly 
so must the sacred scientist proceed. Having accepted the 
Bible as God’s revealed will, then careful, humble, docile ob- 
servation of the written word is to decide all questions treated 
of in that word, not man’s speculations. The man of science 
must not lay down a theory, however beautiful, and then try 
to force facts into conformity with it, whether they are will- 
ing or not—but he must observe his facts first, and then make 
his theory conform to them. So the theologian must not spin 
out his fine theory first, and lay down for God what He of 
necessity ought to do, and must do, if He would be loving and 
just, and then force scripture into agreement with his theory— 
but he must first consult G'od’s Statements, and form his 
theory accordingly. Had theologians acted upon this plain 
and simple principle, it would have saved them from many 
sad blunders, and an observation of the same principle would 
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wonderfully diminish the present supposed (for it is only sup- 
posed) conflict between science and the Bible. Men read 
theories into nature, and they read theories into the Bible, 
and when these theories clash, they say that nature and the 
Bible clash. It is one thing, however, for man’s *nterpretation 
of nature, and man’s interpretation of the Bible to conflict, 
and quite another thing for nature itself and the Bible itself 
to conflict. 

It is dangerous to generalize too rapidly —to build a theory 
upon an insufficient number of facts in nature—or to build a 
theory upon a few dark and fragmentary sayings of the word 
of God, to the exclusion of its plainer declarations. There 
are seeming contradictions in nature, as the expansion rather 
than contraction of freezing water, which are yet facts, though 
they sometimes seem to us to be utterly opposed to the gen- 
eral analogy of nature. So exactly is it in the spiritual 
world which God’s word reveals. There are tacts in that 
mysterious world which far transcend the analysis of the 
keenest human intellect, which seem contradictory to all our 
notions, and yet, like the expansion of freezing water, there 
they stand. What are we todo with them? The scientist 
would laugh at the idea of abolishing an observed fact of na- 
ture, whether we can explain it or not. So the true student 
of the Bible should laugh at the idea of abolishing a plain 
statement of God’s word, a spiritual fact, whether he can re- 
concile and explain it or not. Nor should we, either in 
nature or the Bible, throw away naked facts, or plain, simple 
statements, to make way for that which is confessedly more 
uncertain, less plainly revealed. And again, one solitary, 
plain, evident fact in nature, would invalidate any theory 
whatsoever, which could not, in any possible way, be brought 
into agreement with it. So, any one plain, evident statement 
of God’s word will invalidate any theory which is opposed 
to it. 

/These general principles we revert to, because they are con- 
stantly and flagrantly violated by all those who seek to over- 
throw the fact of eternal punishment, as it stands revealed in 
the word of God. 
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Let it be remembered that Beecher and Canon Farrar both 
profess to accept the Bible as the revealed word of God. 
They both admit that nature and the Bible emanate from the 
same source, hence we are not inconsistent in holding them 
to the same principles in the investigation of each of these 
great, complementary volumes. They must be as careful not 
to project the subjective into the objective in the one case as 
in the other. Imagination, speculation, must always be held 
in subordination to fact in the study of the one volume, and 
to explicit statement in the other. 

Let us look then at Mr. Beecher’s sermon. The first gen- 
eral circumstance which strikes us, is the very large propor- 
tion of space which is devoted to reasonings and speculations, 
and the almost entire absence of direct appeals to the written 
word. Again, we are struck with the strong antagonism 
running all through it—the beauty and scriptural correctness 
of the fundamental premise, the utter incongruity of the 
conclusion therewith. “Zhe Background of Mystery,” the 
title under which it is printed, is expressive of the funda- 
mental premise laid down as the basis of the discourse. We, 
as finite beings, are encompassed on every hand by the infi- 
nite—as the Scriptures say, “In Him (the infinite One) we 
live, and move, and have our being.” It follows then that, 
pursue what line of investigation we may, sooner or later we 
come to the end of our capacity, and still beyond us stretches 
the unfathomable infinite. As Mr. Beecher expresses it, 
“The background of all theology, as treating of the nature 
of God, and of the divine moral government, is mystery. 
The abyss which lies back of human knowledge is simply 
infinite—an abyss of mystery.” Again, “That while we have 
elementary faculties and feelings which define for us the di- 
vine nature, those same feelings and faculties exist in God in 
such rarity, in such scope, in such combinations, and they act 
after methods that so transcend their action when limited to 
an organization of flesh, that there is always a vast back- 
ground of mystery beyond them.” Again,—‘Human condi- 
tions; but God is free from such conditions; He stands above 
them and beyond them; and in Him those qualities (love, 
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mercy, gentleness, &c.) take on forms so large and intense, 
that, after all, the background of every one of our thoughts 
in respect to the nature of God and the divine moral gov- 
ernment is simply untraceable by human imagination or 
thought ;” and again: “In the sphere of the eternities reli- 
gious truth is nebulous and mystical; it has a deep back- 
ground of mystery.” These quotations then express the fun- 
damental premise running through the sermon, and beauti- 
fully set forth the utter incapacity of the finite, human 
intellect to decide for itself questions involving the infinite. 
Now what would have been the logical conclusion from 
such a premise? Would it not have been this that follows? 
Inasmuch as the abyss lying back of human knowledge is 
infinite, and, in the very nature of the case, far transcending 
all my powers—and inasmuch as He who filleth eternity, to 
whom there is no abyss of mystery, in whose sight all things 
are naked and open, has graciously revealed in His word, to 
some extent, what lies in that great unknown (to me) abyss— 
therefore I will yield unquestioning assent to what that word 
declares, though it may be dark and incomprehensible to me 
now. He is love—He is true—and what I know not now, I 
shall know hereafter. Such, it seems to us, would be the 
only reasonable conclusion to one who believes in the God of 
the Bible, and that the Bible is His revelation, all of which 
we understand Mr. Beecher to believe. But does he draw 
this conclusion? does he submit unconditionally to the deci- 
sion of God’s word as to what lies in the abyss which trans- 
cends human knowledge? Let him answer for himself: “If 
now you tell me that this great mass of men, because they 
had not the knowledge of God, went to heaven, I say that 
the inroad of such a vast amount of mud, swept into heaven, 
would be destructive of its purity, and I cannot accept that 
view. If, on the other hand, you say that they went to hell, 
then you make an infidel of me.” Now what is involved in 
that statement? Why Mr. Beecher here assumes to decide 
on one of the profoundest problems of God’s moral govern- 
ment, involving the infinite in its every element. He shuts 
the class of which he speaks out of heaven, he also shuts 
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them out of hell. Rather than accept the latter conclusion, 
whatever the Bible may say upon the subject, he would reject 
the Bible altogether, become an infidel. He is determined 
that there must be a third state beyond the grave, which is 
neither heaven nor hell, as the result of his own cogitations 
on the subject. Again, in the same connection, he says: 
“But I will not worship the devil, though he should come 
dressed in royal robes and sit on the throne of Jehovah. I 
will not worship cruelty. I will worship Love—that sacrifices 
itself for the good of those that err, and that is as patient 
with them as a mother is with a sick child. With every 
power of my being will I worship a God such as that.” Or 
in other words, Mr. Beecher is stubbornly set in his demands 
as to what the God must be who claims any recognition from 
him. If Jehovah were to deal in a certain way with those 
classes of men, whether the Bible teaches it or not, He would 
be devilish, He would be cruel, and Mr. Beecher would set 
himself in determined opposition to Him. There is only one 
possible way for even God to act so as to merit his approval and 
allegiance in these matters, which involve at every turn infi- 
nite issues, far transcending the powers of the human mind 
properly to grapple with, and that is, to deal with them as a 
mother deals with a sick child. Only a God who thus con- 
ducts Himself according to his notions will he consent to 
adore. Again, “Take away the doctrine of the finality of 
things at death * * and the trouble ceases”—or in other 
words, some parts of the Bible seem to contain a troublesome 
doctrine which painfully fails to fit into the character of the 
beautiful ideal God, whom Mr. Beecher has excogitated, and 
all you have to do in order to preserve the ideal in all its 
beauty, will be to cut that doctrine out. The ideal must 
stand, for Mr. Beecher could not worship any other one, and 
if even Jehovah Himself should intimate that He might 
possibly act otherwise in the premises than Mr. Beecher pre- 
scribes He should do, it would only convince Mr. Beecher 
that He was the devil dressed up in Jehovah’s garb. 

Now again we ask, what do all such statements imply, to 
which might be added others from this same sermon of sim- 
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ilar import? They are final judgments, without appeal, 
shutting God down to a certain general course, aad only one, 
in dealing with these classes of men in the future. And 
what do such judgments, in order that they may be just, in- 
volve? They involve an absolute, all-comprehending knowl- 
edge of sin, its causes, character and results. Has Mr. 
Beecher that knowledge? The Bible speaks of “the mystery 
of iniquity.” God must deal with the sinner, as the mother 
with the sick child—any other course would show lack of 
love, cruelty. But is sin in the sinner altogether analogous 
to sickness in the child? There is no eurir in the child 
toward the mother because it is sick. Is there then no guilt 
in the sinner toward God? Rom. 3: 19 says, “That all the 
world may become guilty before God.” If then the relation 
which the sinner, as a sinner, stands in toward God is entire- 
ly different from that which the sick child stands in toward 
its mother, why must God deal with the sinner just as the 
mother with the child? Again, these judgments imply in 
Mr. Beecher a knowledge of what infinite love and infinite 
justice demand in God in dealing with the infinite evil called 
sin, and of what would constitute cruelty therein. Has he 
that knowledge? Let him answer for himself. ‘So our con- 
ception of finite love is not to interpret God’s conception of 
infinite love. Why, what is love? What do we know about 
it? *  * With us at best it is restricted and imperfect. 
But what is the love of the infinite?” This is one answer, 
and now another. “But God is free from such conditions 
(human conditions); He stands above them and beyond 
them; and in Him those qualities (love, merey, &c.) take on 
forms so large and intense that, after all, the background of 
every one of our thoughts in respect to the nature of God, and 
the divine moral government is simply untraceable by human im- 
agination or thought.” If then our conception of finite love 
is not to interpret God’s conception of infinite love, if we do 
not know what the love of the infinite is, if the background 
of every one of our thoughts in respect to the nature of God 
and the divine moral government is simply untraceable by 
human imagination or thought, why then does Mr. Beecher 
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pass judgments implying absolute knowledge concerning all 
these things! If “in the sphere of the eternities religious 
truth is nebulous and mystical,” why does he insist on 
stretching the line of human reason over into the eternities, 
and say that there, as here, there must be probation and not 
finality ? that God must move back the limits of His long- 
suffering and forbearance into the eternities? ere then we 
see the antagonism referred to—in his premise he admits hu- 
man limitation, ignorance, utter incapacity to deal with the 
infinite, yet at the same time draws conclusions, which, to be 
just, presuppose the absence of all human limitation, ignor- 
ance, &e. 

The fact is, God’s disposition of sinners in the future in- 
volves the whole question of “the mystery of iniquity,” from 
beginning to end, and this in turn involves omniscience. Sin 
stands related to the eternity past and the eternity to come. 
Its ramifications stretch into the infinite in every direction. 
This world of ours, and that which can be contained in the 
utmost stretch of human thought, is but one little link in 
the great chain of cause and effect which reaches from the 
everlasting to the everlasting. Every line of sequences which 
passes through the point on which we stand comes out of the 
infinite, and goes into the infinite beyond. Look which way 
we will, there is an inexorable horizon which bounds our 
mental sight, and beyond that horizon lies still the infinite. 
Our globe is a transition point for infinites. If this be true, 
then no created intelligence has, or can have, the data requi- 
site in order to pass sentence upon sin, involving, as it does, 
the entire moral government of God. The absolute, the om- 
niscient only can have that. The child who had only known 
his father in the endearing surroundings of home, and heard 
his voice in the tender accents of love, would not understand 
it, were he to see him in all the dread horror of the battle- 
tield, his sword dripping with human gore, his aspect  terri- 
ble—yet the very love which showed itself so tenderly at 
home might be the motive that sent that father to the field, 
and nerved his arm for every stroke it struck. The child 
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might not understand how love could have such contrary 
manifestations, nor could the father explain it to its infant 
mind, yet the two are easily reconcilable when knowledge 
has grown sufficiently. Consequently, “let us judge nothing 
before the time,” but let us rather say, “I was dumb, I opened 
not my mouth, because thow didst it.” All depends upon the 
character of God as wisdom, truth and love, and that charae- 
ter can only be known by faith. That the Infinite One is 
perfect, is the axiom which underlies all conceivable knowl- 
edge whatsoever. We should not presume to say what God 
must do in order to be just and loving, but humbly judge 
that to be just and loving which God does, and because He 
does it. The proper inference from the background of mys- 
tery is, that as finite beings, surrounded by mystery on every 
hand, we must humbly consult the light which the Infinite 
One has been pleased to give us, and unhesitatingly accept 
His statements, relying upon Ilis perfeet wisdom, truth and 
love, though we may not yet understand how those state- 
ments are to be reconciled with that wisdom, truth and love. 
This Mr. Beecher has not done, but insists on God’s allowing 
certain opportunities to certain classes of men in the world 
to come, on pain of his becoming an infidel. How he brings 
this stubborn assertion of his right of final jadgment in the 
matter, into harmony with his previous admission of human 
incapacity to grasp much that is necessarily involved in any 
intelligent decision of it, we do not see. We fear he does 
not view the terrible gui/t and sinfulness of sin as God views 
it, or he would more humbly receive what God says about its 
infinite consequences. 

Now let us look at some of Canon Farrar’s stategnents. 
We discover in them intense aversion to the fact of eternal 
punishment, and the stubborn determination not to admit it, 
the assumption of ability to say what God ought to and 
must do, a resolute effort to force scripture into agreement 
with this foregone conclusion, prominence given to reason- 
ings and speculations, the covert error that we are to bring 
all the facts of the word of God to the supreme test of hu- 
man understanding, and although God so far transcends our 
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utmost conceptions, that still He must subinit to be measured, 
and even controlled, in all the infinite problems which pre- 
sent themselves in His moral government, by the feeble stan- 
dard of human sensibilities and impulses. He does not, as 
Mr. Beecher, elaborate a premise first, whose legitimate ap- 
plication altogether undermines the conclusions which he 
draws—but the same ultra rationalizing tendency appears in 
both, the fixed purpose to stake out for God the limits which 
are necessarily to bound Him in the exercise of His infinite 
justice, love, &e. 

We do not see how Canon Farrar can justly inveigh against 
“those who pretend to dignify with the name of scriptural 
argument the ever widening spirals of dim and attenuated 
inference out of the narrow aperture of single texts,” when 
he himself builds up an argument against eternal punishment 
on the text in 1 Pet. 4: 6, which is confessedly one of the 
darkest and most mysterious statements in the Gospel, the 
interpretation of which is by no means agreed on, and which 
stands almost alone, without any large amount of light 
thrown on it by other scripture, whilst many clear and ex- 
plicit declarations of God’s word utterly preclude the appli- 
cation which he gives to it. He says on this point—*st. Peter 
tells you in so many words, in the passage which I have cho- 
sen for my text (1 Pet. 4: 6), that the Gospel was preached 
to those that are dead; and if, as the Church in every age 
has held, the fate of those dead sinners was not irrevocably 
fixed by death, then it must be clear and obvious to the very 
meanest understanding that neither of necessity is ours,” 
Let us see whether this is so plain that “it must be clear and 
obvious to the very meanest understanding?” St. Peter tells 
us thht the Gospel “was preached”—it was in the past, to 
those who had, in the distant past, and under peculiar eir- 
cumstances of disadvantage, been swept away from earth, 
He does not say that it shall be preached again to the dead in 
any circumstances, nor does any other passage of the word of 
God say so. Canon Farrar says that since their fate was not 
irrevocably fixed at death, therefore ours is not of necessity so. 
And then, leaping to the conclusion that it 7s not fixed, he 
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goes on to say to his hearers—“There is hope for you—hope 
for you, even if death overtake you before the final victory is 
won * * though you too, if you should continue in sin, 
may have to be purified in that gehenna of ai@rcos tire be- 
yond the grave.” How does he know, that since their fate 
was not fixed, therefore ours is not? Were their privileges as 
great as ours? Is there no difference between the case of one 
who lives in the full blaze of gospel light, and one who lived 
in the darkness of that antediluvian day ? No ditterence be- 
tween those, and them who sat in front of Canon Farrar, who 
have listened again and again to the offers of redemption 
through a crucified and risen Saviour, and who again and 
again, turning a deaf ear to the warnings of God, have tram- 
pled under foot the blood of His dear Son? And if in every 
way, their case, of whom the text speaks, is so different in 
privilege and opportunity from ours, how does he dare to say 
that their judgment and ours must be the same, and on the 
anthority of God speak hope to those to whom God has not 
spoken hope? Has he never read, “For unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required?” What right 
has he then to assume and declare that because the Gospel 
was preached to them, therefore it will be to those who die im- 
penitent in the midst of gospel light? Surely this is “dim 
and attenuated inference out of the narrow aperture of sin- 
gle texts.” The Scripture says, “He that, being often reproved, 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.” Wow then can Canon Farrar say to those 
who have been often reproved, and often hardened their 
necks, that their destruction shall not be “without remedy ?” 
And again God says, “Beeause I have called, and ye refused ; 
but ye have set at naught all my counsel, and would none of 
my reproot: [also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock 
when your fear cometh ; for that they hated knowledge, and 
did not choose the fear of the Lord—they despised all my re- 
proof—therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, 
and be filled with their own devices.” Canon Farrar would 
have done better to utter this solemn warning in the ears of 
that great congregation, many of whom were doubtless hard- 
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ened rejectors of the Lord Jesus, than to feed them on infer- 
ence not legitimately based on God’s word. 

We are surprised that one “claiming the fullest right to 
speak with the authority of knowledge,” should evince the 
ignorance which seems to be evinced by the following—“Now 
[ask you, my brethren, very solemnly, where would be the 
popular teachings about hell, if we calmly and deliberately 
erased from our English Bible the three words “damnation,” 
“hell,” and “everlasting?” We presume he means by “the 
popular teachings about hell” the doctrine of the eternal 
punishment of the finally impenitent. Now he ought cer- 
tainly to know that some of the most powerful and irrefuta- 
ble passages of God’s word, which teach this doctrine, contain 
not one of those three words—so that if every passage con- 
taining them were stricken out of the Bible, the doctrine 
would still stand on a stable foundation. Some of the pas- 
sages, containing none of the above words, yet clearly con- 
taining “the popular teachings about hell,’ we adduce here. 
In Mat. 3: 12 we have this statement: “But He will burn 
up (consume utterly) the chaff with unguenchable tire.” Mat. 
12: 32: “Shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.” Now there can be no en- 
trance into heaven without forgiveness, consequently, as we 
have here an explicit statement that this sin has never for- 
giveness, it unavoidably follows that there is a state of eter- 
nal banishment from God. In Luke 16: 26, Abraham says 
to the rich man, both of them no longer on earth, but in the 
world to come, “between us and you there is a great gulf 


fixed (set fast); so that they which would pass from hence to 


you cannot: neither can they pass to us, that would come 
from thence.” If that gulf were ever to be closed, it would 
not be fixed, set fast. The parties in this conversation were 
in the world to come, and hence were using, not the language 
of this world, but of that one. When Jesus spoke this par- 
able, He knew full well all the inferences flowing therefrom, 
nor would He, when He introduces us into the future world, 
and allows us to hear the conversation of parties there, give 
us an utterly false and misleading view of circumstances 
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there. In John 3: 36, we have this declaration, “He that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” Now what is the meaning of abideth?” 
It means to remain, to stand firm, to continue. If that 
wrath then were ever to be removed, however far in the 
future, it would not be “abiding.” We must remember thja 
this is God’s word, spoken from G'od’s standpoint. Again, the 
parable in Luke 14.\15—24 is most solemnly instructive on 
this point. And mark you, Jesus was speaking expressly of 
the kingdom of God, of the invitation given by God here, 
of the excuses which men make for not accepting that invi- 
tation here and now. The servant reports the manner in 
which they slighted the invitation, and the sentence of the 
lord of the feast is, “That none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper.” Now would that be a 
true statement of the case, if those men were again in 
the distant future (and it would not alter the case, how- 
ever far in the future it might be) to be invited again, and 
really be admitted to blessed participation in that supper ? 
Then they would taste of his supper, and our Lord’s represen- 
tation would be untrue. In Eph. 5: 5, it is written, “For 
this ye know, that no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor 
covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God.” The point of the passage 
is, that those who wilfully persevere in these vices have no 
portion or reversion in God’s kingdom, whatever. Now if 
they were to have a place among the saints, even after ages 
of suffering hereafter, they would have an inheritance then, 
which would simply be held in reversion, until they were 
prepared for it, and it would not be true at all that no 
such have “any inheritance.” 1 John 5: 16 states, “He shall 
give him life for them that sin not unto death There is a 
sin unto death ; I do not say that he shall pray for it.” Here 
there is a sin which excludes the hope, or even the prayer 
for life. Life is not to be given to those who commit that sin. 

These are only a few of the passages, containing not one of 
the three words on which the doctrine of eternal punishment 
is said by Canon Farrar to hang, and which teach it quite as 
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strongly notwithstanding. Other passages which we shall 
hereafter cite, are quite as applicable here. 

Notice the following statements made by Canon Farrar: 
“They (among whom he counts himself) will declare their 
trust that, even after death, through the infinite merey of the 
loving Father, the dead shall be alive again, and multitudes, 
at any rate, of the lost be found.” And remember, he is not 
like Beecher, speaking mainly of those who die and have 
died without the knowledge of God, but of those who die in 
the midst of gospel light, including those who sat before him 
when delivering these discourses. His statements in the 
most general and absolute way attack the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, with reference as well to those who hear and re- 


ject the Gospel, as to those who do not. Again, “—not of 


final and hopeless, but of that purifying and corrective punish- 
ment, which, as we all believe, does await impenitent sin, 
both here and beyond the grave.” Again, “—though you too 
“you” refers to those who were sitting before him), if you 
continue in sin, may have to be purified in that gehenna of 
ai@vio; fire beyond the grave.” Now, we ask, upon what 
does he base the trust he so confidently declares? Where 
does he get the authority for preaching that the punishment 
which awaits the impenitent, those who continue and die in 
sin, and that too in the midst of gospel light, is purifying and 
corrective, not final? We know of no power able to cleanse 
from sin, save the blood of Jesus—“the blood of Jesus Christ, 
His Son, cleanseth us from all sin”—but it seems that Canon 
Farrar has discovered that hell fire has that virtue also. 
Again: “He will indeed condemn us * * — if we die in 
wilful sin, to His ai@vios fire: but it is (positive assertion) 
the fire of love. It is to purify, not to torture: it is to melt, 
not to burn.” In connection with the foregoing, notice the 
following—*I cannot preach the certainty of what is called 
universalism—that is, the view that a// will finally be saved.” 
“And if you ask me whether I must not believe in endless 
torments for these reprobates of earth, I answer, ‘Ay, for 
them, and for thee, and for me too, until we have learned 
with all our hearts to love good, and not evil; but whether 
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God, for Christ’s sake, may not enable us to do this, even be- 
yond the grave, if we have failed to do so this side the grave, I 
cannot say.” But above he does say positively, even to those liv- 
ing and who would die “in wilful sin,” to those who long had 
trampled under foot the blood of Jesus, and would continue 
to do so to the end, that the future punishment which they 
should endure, would be purifying and corrective; that the 
tire which they should feel, would be “to melt, not to burn.” 
If he “cannot preach the certainty of aniversalism,” why does 
he preach the certainty of it, and through that very univer- 
salism lull into carnal security those who are not only out of 
Christ, but who wilfully remain so? Again: “Think noble 
things of God. Be sure that * * Christ’s infinite atone- 
ment must, in some way, though we know not how, mean—or 
at any rate, we may suppose ittomean * * that earth’s 
sinners, far off, it may be, shall be transformed, far off, yet at 
last, into God’s saints.” This is one of the most remarkable 
statements which we ever read. It seems to have come from 
a mind in painful doubt and fear concerning the sweeping 
statements which it was giving utterance to. Are we to 
think those things “noble” which God tells us about Himself 
in His word—are we to submit our judgment to His revealed 
will—or are we to insist on erecting a standard of “nobility” 
for Him of our own, and attribute to Him such “noble 
things” as seem to darkened human reason most in keeping 
with His character, but which He positively denies of Him- 
self in His word? We are to “be sure” that Christ’s atone- 
ment “must in some way,” though we cannot know how, 
mean a certain thing, then “we may suppose it to mean” it. 
Well now, if a thing is so certainly so that it must be so, and 
that we can “be sure” of it, what is the sense in saying after 
that, that we “may suppose” it to be? To talk about being 
permitted “to suppose” a thing to exist, whilst at the same 
time we are “sure” that it does and “must” exist, is absurd. 
That is surely an uncertain sort of certainty. Canon Farrar 
says that God’s character absolutely demands that He should 
do a certain thing; He “must” do it, His justice, His love, 
His mercy, compel it, any other course would be loathsome, 
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utterly abhorrent to every human sensibility and impulse, is 
contrary to Scripture and everthing else, &c., and yet he “can- 
not say” whether, after all, God will do that thing or not: 
we “may suppose” it to be, and that is all. The difficulty is, 
that he sets up a standard of truth and justice and love for 
himself, and then tries to make God conform to that; he 
predetermines what the result “must” be, and then “flings 
from him with abhorrence” any other possible result. He will 
even twist and wrest all that God’s word may say about it, 
and compel it to his conclusion, however unwilling it may 
be—and after all he lands square down upon the terra firma 
of “we may suppose,” “I cannot say,” and “I cannot preach the 
certainty.” Ah! Canon Farrar accepts the Bible as the word 
of God, and then erects his own reason and sensibilities as 
the supreme tribunal before which its statements are to be 
tried. If the Bible is the word of God, but still must be su- 
premely judged by Canon Farrar, what then? Then he must 
be higher authority than God Himself, and neither less nor 
more than this high prerogative does he assume, when he 
holds out to “wilful” sinners, continuing and dying in their 
sins, the delusive hope of a chance beyond the grave. He 
proclaims “Christ’s universal and absolute redemption,” “ar- 
raigns” anything “as mercilessly ignorant” and “impeaches” 
it “as a falsehood”, which intimates the possibility that 
Christ’s redemption may not be, as regards individuals, “uni- 
versal and absolute” on account of their own wilful rejection, 
and yet he “cannot preach himself the certainty of what is 
called universalism—that is, the view that all will finally be 
saved.” If to preach anything else is “mercilessly ignorant” 
and “a falsehood,” yet if Canon Farrar cannot vet see his 
way clear “to preach the certainty of it,” had he not better 
stop preaching till he can, lest he too should be “mercilessly 
ignorant,” and convicted of “a falsehood?” Sad indeed it is 
when a man is.reduced to preaching uncertainties, yet accord- 
ing to Canon Farrar’s own mouth, the only way for him to 
avoid being “mercilessly ignorant” is to preach that of which 
he says “I cannot preach the certainty.” But worse than 
Vol. IX. No. 1. 3 
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this, he at one time admits the uncertainty of final salvation 
to all, yet at another time with profound earnestness tells us 
that the fire of hell is “the fire of love’”—that “it is to purify, 
not to torture—to melt, not to burn,” and that even to those 
who “die in wilful sin.” Now we ask, in the name of all 
that is of infinite import to sinful man, what can be gotten 
out of such a view of future punishment, but the most ultra 
and all-comprehensive doctrine of final salvation to all? If 
this is the character of the fire to which “wilful sinners” are 
to be subjected, then final salvation to all is the most abso- 
lute of certainties, yet the very man who so solemnly pro- 
claims that this is the character of that fire, says that “I can- 
not preach the certainty of the view that all will finally be 
saved.” “If St. Paul again and again flings from him the 
conclusions of an apparently irresistible logic,” surely Canon 
Farrar claims greater freedom even than Paul, since he scorn- 
fully rejects the conclusions of a logic more than apparently 
irresistible. 

We charge Canon Farrar with ultra rationalism. Let him 
speak for himself. He classes himself among “those who be- 
lieve that reason, and conscience, and experience, no less than 
Scripture, are also books of God, and that they too must have 
a direct voice in these great decisions,” that is, in those decis- 
ions which relate to the ultimate destinies of man. We 
maintain that reason is by no means in fallen man “a book of 
God” in the same sense as Scripture is. Reason is in no con- 
dition to have “a direct voice” in such decisions, since it ean- 
not have the data upon which such decisions ought to be 
based, only the all-knowing God can have that. With Canon 
Farrar reason has an authority not only “no less than serip- 
ture,” but far greater, since reason assumes to judge and set 
aside scripture. Again: “Finds no warrant, either in the 
general tone of scripture, or in God’s no less sacred teachings 
through our individual souls.” Here again he expressly 
claims an independent and co-ordinate authority for human 
reason, the very claim which has led into the wildest excesses, 
and which is an entire setting aside of the supreme authority 
of God’s word. Again: “TI would rather accept, as reflecting 
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the mind of God, the broad humanitarian charity, the keen and 
tender sensibilities, than the hard systems of heartless theolo- 
gians.” Notice that the “heartless theologians” are those 
who uncompromisingly adhere to God’s plain word, however 
much its statements may seemingly conflict with our feel- 
ings—and the “hard systems” are those which admit the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. Now if a man would “rather 
accept broad, humanitarian charity,” and “the keen and ten- 
der sensibilities” as his guide to ultimate decision upon the 
mysterious questions arising out of human life, than the clear 
and explicit word of God, we do not wonder at any conclu- 
sions whatever at which he may arrive—but we do protest 
that no such person should any longereclaim God’s word as 
“the supreme rule of faith,” but should boldly repudiate any- 
thing claiming to be a revelation from God, and exalt in its 
place the surer light of “humanitarian charity,” and “the 
tender sensibilities.” If these are a sufficient guide to the 
solution of the profoundest problems which can present them- 
selves to the human mind, involving infinite issues, then a 
revelation from God is altogether superfluous. 

These are only a few of the statements in these sermons, 
involving the most ultra rationalism, and the spirit which 
these extracts breathe pervades them throughout. They are 
a labored etfort to bring God’s word concerning the future of 
man to the supreme bar of “the tender sensibilities,” and 
“with abhorrence” the author “flings” from him-anything 
which does not approve itself to that supreme tribunal. 

But we wish to review some of the foregoing statements 
from another point of view—we mean the statements that 
future punishment is altogether “purifying and corrective” — 
“remedial” in its nature and not final. Does God’s word 
teach us that such is its character? Let us see—Prov. 29: 1, 
“He that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall sud- 
denly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” It would be 
right hard to puta “remedial” construction upon that pas- 
sage. God says that the destruction of the wilful and obdur- 
ate sinner is “without remedy”—Canon Farrar says it isn’t— 
there then is a question of veracity between them. In the 
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conversation between Abraham and the rich man, before re- 
ferred to, if the sufferings of the rich man were remedial 
and corrective, designed to fit him ultimately for the com- 
panionship of Abraham and the blessed in heaven, surely it 
would have been the most natural thing imaginable for Abra- 
ham to have encouraged him by telling him so—and had 
such been the fact, it would have been cruel indeed in Abra- 
ham not thus to cheer him. But instead of saying “Be or 
of good cheer, Son, your dross only is being consumed by 
those flames, you are being made better, and after while that 
gulf will be bridged, and you will come over here among us,” 
he says not one word of deliverance, but reminds him instead 
of the “great gulf fixed,” over which there is, and can be, no 
passage. Instead of telling him that his brothers would 
have another chance beyond the grave, if they on earth re- 
jected the truth, as he had done, he tells him that, if they 
hardened themselves against the agencies there employed, 
“Moses and the prophets,” supernatural agencies would also 
fail with them. In Matt., 18, Jesus says “gather * * * 
the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them, but gather 
the wheat in my barn,” and in explanation, He says, “As 
therefore the tares are gathered and burned in the fire; so 
shall it be in the end of this world. The Son of Man shall 
send forth His angels, and they shall gather out of His king- 
dom all things that offend, and them which do iniquity, and 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire.” Here Jesus makes 
the burning of the tares represent the burning of the wicked 
at the end of time. But was the burning of the tares reme- 
dial? Were the tares burnt into wheat, and finally gathered 
into the barn? If our Lord intended here to employ a true 
analogy, and if sinners are to be transformed into saints in 
passing through the fires of hell, then Jesus ought to have 
said that the bundles of tares were thrown into the fire, not 
“to burn them,” but in order that they might come out of 
the fire sheaves of wheat, and as such finally to be gathered 
into the barn along with the rest of the wheat. Jesus ex- 
plicitly says that the fire is “to burn” them, Canon Farrar 
says, “the fire * * * is to melt, not to barn’—which is 
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right? Again, the wicked are represesented by chatt, which 
is to be burnt with “unquenchable fire.” The same reason- 
ing holds with reference to this figure. It would be an utter 
absurdity to talk of producing wheat out of chaff by burning 
it. The fire into which chaff is thrown is in no sense reme- 
dial, that is, intended to make wheat out of it. But if the 
fire into which the wicked are cast is remedial, purifying, 
corrective, then Jesus could not possibly have chosen a figure 
more inexpressive of His meaning, more incongruous, more 
misleading, than that of burning chaff. In John, 15, in the 
parable of the vine and the branches, Jesus says, “If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and is withered, 
and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they 
are burned.” Are they burnt in order to restore them to 
their vital relationship to the vine? Far from it. But Jesus 
makes that burning analogous to the burning of those who 
reject Him. Where then does the remedial feature come in? 
One other case—in Mark, 14:21, our Lord, in speaking of 
His betrayal by Judas, says of him, “Good were it for that 
man if he had never been born.” Bat would this have been 
a true statement, if Judas, even after countless ages of pun- 
ishment, was finally to be numbered among the saved? If 
his punishment were ever to terminate, however far in the 
future, its duration would still be finite, whilst the glory and 
blessedness upon which he would then enter would be in- 


Jinite in duration. Now mathematics teaches us that any 


finite quantity whatever, compared with an infinite one, re- 
duces to zero, or nothing. Consequently the finite duration 
of Judas’s punishment, compared with the infinite duration 
of the blessedness to follow would be as zero to infinity, 
(0:00). How then could Jesus say, that a zero of suffering 
would overbalance an intinitude of happiness’ Yet this is 


just what He would be saying, if Judas were ever to be de- 


livered and inherit glory. We would call a man foolish in- 
deed, who would not be willing to purchase a long life on 
earth of comfort and happiness by a second of agony, ora 
man who would not suffer an instantaneous pang, however 
sharp, to secure a long and prosperous reign in royal splendor. 
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But how much more would this be true of the Lord Jesus, 
if He would allow the instantaneous pang of hell fire (and 
it would be instantaneous, even though it were innumerable 


cycles of ages, compared with absolutely endless duration of 


happiness thereafter) to outweigh, in His estimation, the eter- 
nal glory which would follow? Any supposition then which 
would reduce our Lord’s solemn declaration concerning Judas 
to utter absurdity and puerility (and it would be so reduced 
on the supposition that Judas is ever to be delivered), must 
be rejected. 

And where does Canon Farrar get his authority for de- 
claring, in refutation of the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
that Christ’s redemption is “universal and absolute?” In its 
power, capacity, availability for the human race, it is so. 
But its appropriation by the individuals of ‘the race is not 
universal and absolute. “All things are ready” indeed, but 
alas! all persons are not ready. The table is set, the food is 
prepared, sufficient, far more than sufficient for every son and 
daughter of Adam, but every one will not sit down and eat. 
The Scripture every where asserts that the appropriation of sal- 
vation is conditional, but just in this Canon Farrar asserts it to 
be “universal and absolute.” Absolute means without con- 
dition, but the word of God uniformly conditions my enjoy- 
ment of Christ’s redemption on faith: “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth might not perish.” Nowhere are we told that men 
should be saved irrespective of their attitude to Christ in 
this life. 

But whilst we claim that the fact of eternal punishment 
can be established in the word of God, as we have endeavored 
to show, without the aid of those passages in which the 
words “damnation,” “hell,” or “everlasting” occur, we by no 
means admit that they are not used in Scripture “in our pres- 
ent acceptation of them,” nor that they are in our present 
sense “‘mistranslations,” as Canon Farrar affirms, nor do we 
intend to leave them out in deciding the question in point. 
We do not admit that we “foist into the word ai@vzos the 
fiction of endless time,” but we boldly claim that it legiti- 
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mately has that meaning, as its connections and uses clearly 
show. We do not deny that the word is used also of dura- 
tion not eternal, but we do deny that this limited sense can be 
given to it in many of the passages in point, and affirm that 
the context often absolutely forbids the limited sense. To 
claim that the word ai@vzos always means limited time be- 
cause it sometimes is unquestionably so used, is unpardona- 
ble ignorance, or wilful perversion, we do not know which: 
for that is really Canon Farrar’s position. We all know that 
the meaning of words often greatly changes by time and 
usage. Of this we have many striking examples in our own 
tongue. So it is well known that many classic Greek words 
had new ideas thrown into them by the New Testament wri- 
ters, and necessarily so. Hence it happens that we would 
often make great mistakes, if we, in our interpretation of 
New Testament Greek, were to bind it to its strictly etymo- 
logical sense, or its classic usage. Surely one claiming “the 
fullest right to speak with the authority of knowledge” 
should know this very simple fact. Our English word for- 
ever means, according to our usage of it, endless duration. 
Yet if we were to consult its etymology simply, coming as it 
does through the Latin aevum from that very word al@v, we 
might claim that it did not mean that at all, but meant sim- 
ply age—long. And in the distant future, should our En- 
vlish ever become a dead language, the curious student of 
that day, digging down to the etymological root of the word, 
might claim, on the very same ground on which Canon Far- 
rar proceeds in his determination of the meaning of aiavzo0s, 
that the word had only that meaning. But if he would be 
guided by the usage of the word in English, at the time of 
the writer’s using it, he would find that our word forever did 
mean endless duration, whatever its etymology. So then, 
proceeding on this rational and well-recognized principle in 
the study of all language, we must examine the usage of the 
word a:@v by the New Testament writers themselves, to 
ascertain its meaning in their writings. We suppose that all 
will admit, that if they ever wished to express the idea of 
absolutely endless duration, they would do so in speaking of 
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the duration of God Himself, and His unchanging attributes. 
What word then do they use in speaking of God’s eternity ? 
John 12:84: “Christ abideth forever (eis tov aidva),” 
Rom. 1: 25: “Creator, who is blessed forever (€is rovs aid- 
vas).” Rom. 9:5: “God blessed forever (eis tovs ai@vas),” 
2 Cor. 9:9: “His righteousness remaineth forever (is tov 
ai@va).” Heb. 13:8: “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever (€7s Tous wi@vas),” 1 Pet. 1:23: “Word 
of God, which liveth and abideth forever (eis tov aidva).” 
These are only a few passages in which God’s eternal exist- 
ence and perfections are described by this idiom. Surely the 
proper meaning of the word is indisputable here. But in 
2 Pet. 2: 17 the same expression is used of the duration of 
the punishment of the wicked, also in Jude 13. In Gal. 
1:5, Phil. 4: 20, 1 Tim. 1:17, and 2 Tim. 4: 18, God’s 
glory is said to endure forever and ever (eis rovs aid- 
vas t@v ai@vev), In Rev. 4: 9,10; 5:14; 10:6; 15: 7, 
and other places, the very same expression is used to denote 
the eternal existence and perfections of God. But in Rev. 
20: 10 the duration of the torment of the devil in the lake 
of fire is expressed by that identical idiom («is ron: aidvas 
T@Y ai@verv), and in the 15th verse of the same chapter, and 
in Rev. 21 : 8 we are told that the wicked have their part in 
the same lake of fire, the same second death. Now by what 
rule of interpretation can we say that this identical way 
of expressing duration means absolute eternity in the one 
case, and not in the other? The words and their arrange- 
ment are the same, and there is no hint that they are not in- 
tended to mean the same in both cases. Every law and usage 
of language and of common sense would be against any such 
arbitrary discrimination. So in Heb. 9: 14;1 Pet. 5:10; 1 
John 1: 2; the adjective ai@rzo: is used to describe the eter- 
nity of God’s existence and glory, and in too many passages 
to attempt to cite them, it is used to describe the duration of 
the life and blessedness of the saved. But this very word is 
used also to describe the duration of the punishment of the 
wicked, and in Mat. 25 : 46, the Lord Jesus Himself, in the 
same breath, uses it to describe both the duration of the life 
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of the redeemed, and the punishment of the lost. In Matt. 
25: 41, our Lord states that the wicked are to go into ai@- 
vios fire “prepared for the devil and his angels,” and as we 
have seen in Rev. 20: 10, the duration of that torment is de- 
scribed by the very same adjective expression which is used 
again and again to express the duration of God Himself. 
Surely then if we allow the New Testament writers them- 
selves to explain by their own usage what they meant by a 
word, our word “everlasting” must stand in the word of God, 
after any and all versions whatever, and that too in its com- 
mon acceptation, as expressing endless duration. If we want 
to shorten the duration of the punishment of the lost, then 
in accordance with every rule of consistency, we must also 
shorten the happiness of the saved, and the very existence of 
God Himself. If Canon Farrar is right, then the Lord Jesus 
and the Holy Ghost as well are open to the charge of inex- 
plicable obscurity and confusion in the use of words. If he 
is right, that ai@vzos can only be made to express endless 
duration by “foisting a fiction” into it, why then does God 
so persistently use it in describing His own existence? And 
why does Jesus use the same word in the same breath to ex- . 
press the duration of the life of the redeemed, and also that 
of the punishment of the lost, without one word of explana- 
tion? If Canon Farrar be right, then the Bible could not 
have been written as a plain and simple guide to the way- 
faring man, but rather to perplex and mystify by its strange 
laxness in the use of words. But no, this is not the case. 
The Bible is plain, but because Canon Farrar “cannot and 
will not believe” its plain and simple statements, because his 
own “tender sensibilities and reason” have already prejudged 
what God must and ought to do, he wrests and distorts it as 
he would no other writing, and reads into some words, and 
out of others, a meaning which would reduce the whole 
thing to absurdity. 

The fact is, that a candid review of both Beecher and 
Farrar’s utterances upon this subject, (though in justice to 
Beecher, we say Again, that in the sermon of his under con- 
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sideration, he by no means takes the ultra and absolute staud 
against the fact of eternal punishment in toto which Farrar 
does, but confines himself mainly to the question coneerning 
the heathen), leads to the conclusion that their whole view 
of the case too much ignores the true guilt and character of 
sin, as well as too much exalts man’s powers to deal, without 
the guidance of God’s word, with infinite issues, implying 
infinite capacity of mind. Sin kills God. This is its out- 
come, its aim, its unalterable tendency, as we see upon the 
cross, when “God, the mighty Maker, died.” Sin is the 
universal murderer. It seeks to slay the fountain and source 
of all life, and if the fountain could be destroyed, where 
would the streams then be? Remember well, only on the 
cross can the ultimate aim of sin be seen. Sin caused the 
death of God manifest in the flesh, and no thanks to sin 
that He rose again. Conceive every sun around which a 
system revolves in all this universe to be stricken out of ex- 
istence in an instant, what would be the result? Blackness 
of darkness, no ray of pure and healing light to relieve the 
awful gloom—the lost and lawless worlds rushing madly 
- through the darkness, crashing and shattering upon each 
other into a thousand fragments, and these fragments plung- 
ing wildly on and shattering on other fragments, a hell of 
terrific, seething, roaring sound, lit up occasionally by the 
lurid glare of the dissolving elements, till all creation re- 
turned, out of this dreadful chaos, into the nothingness from 
which, by the fiat of God, it came, and eternal night would 
fill eternal inanity—faint picture this of what would be in 
the spiritual as well as material universe, could sin accom- 
plish that which it sought to do on Calvary, to strike out of 
being the Sun of Righteousness, around whom all things 
revolve, and in whom they live and move and have their 
being. And if this be the terrible nature of Sin, who but 
God can know what Sin deserves? How fearful the mistake 
to make too light of it! Sin hardens—“lest any of you be 
hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” Might it not 
then grow harder and harder, until its obduracy becomes 
utterly hopeless? Man himself is a mystery, his constitu- 
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tion mysterious, he is in every sense “fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” God only knows absolutely man’s being and 
nature, God only knows sin ultimately, God only knows the 
modifications in man’s nature which sin brings about, and 
God only knows how man thus modified, and who continues 
so, ought to and must be dealt with. If God sends man to 
hell, it is only because God sees that is the most merciful 
thing which He could in the nature of the case, in all its in- 
finite bearings, do with him. They would have us believe 
that all hearts will finally be moved and melted by the love 
ot God. The tender love of Jesus to poor, fallen man, did 
not move and melt the hearts of all with whom he came into 
contact here. The proud, hard heart of Scribe and Pharisee 
grew all the harder when the light and warmth of His pres- 
ence fell upon them—no melting there. Hereafter they go 
on sinning, and go on hardening, as we see in that very pas- 
sage in Luke 13, in which Canon Farrar takes one of his 
texts. The Lord there says: “Depart from me, all ye work- 
ers of iniquity.” They were sti// working iniquity, though 
earth was now passed with them, for this the Lord’s address 
implies. Shut out from God, and still obdurately working 
evil, what hope can therebe for them? Let us not question 
God, let us not “limit” Him, as did His people of old—*Yea, 
they turned back and tempted God, and limited the Holy One 
of Israel”—let us not attempt for ourselves to solve the 
vast problem which God’s moral government involves, every 
factor in which has a “deep background of mystery.” But 
let us accept His solution of it as given in His word, with- 
out being able now to see all the whys and wherefores, for 
“shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
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ARTICLE IL 


THE RELATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO THE 
COLLEGES.* 


By Rev. Prof. J. R. Drum, A. M., of Lutherville Female Seminary. 


This subject is of wide range, and rather requires judg- 
ment in selection than fertility of imagination. It compre- 
hends principles which embrace the most important interests 
of the Church and the government. It involves all the great 
processes now at work for the intellectual development and 
moral elevation of our nation and race. By its proper un- 
derstanding these processes may be guided to a successful 
issue. By its misunderstanding or neglect, they may fail of 
their object and our nation come short of the high political, 
social, and intellectual destiny which we have hoped was 
marked out for it by the Deity. Let us then, as leadets of 
thought, sit down before the questions involved and attempt 
their solution, with a due sense of their importance and our 
responsibility. 

The relations of the Public Schools to the Colleges are of 
two classes—those imagined and assumed, and those which 
are true, real and vital. Our first duty may be to define what 
is comprehended in the terms—Publice or Common Schools. 
And we may premise here that they embrace much more now 
than when the institution came into existence. They in- 
elude all grades of schools, from the primary and most ele- 
mentary up to the “High School” and “City College.” In the 
category must also be included the State Normal Schools, as 
they too, in part, are supported by State appropriations. In 
these schools, in the aggregate, are taken up all the branches 
of science, and all the languages that are taught in the most 


*A Paper read before the Southern division of the Alumni of Penn- 
sylvania College, at Hagerstown, Md., July 17, 1878. Published by 
request. 
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approved Colleges of the land. In the city schools we tind 
drawing and music and, in some instances, painting. Thus 
the principle adopted, in the institution of public schools, is 
made to cover, in one place and another, all the possible 
branches of the most extended course of education. In the 
primary department are reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with subordinate elementary branches. In the Grammar 
School may be learned geography, grammar, and the adjuncts 
to our own language. In the High School may be found the 
study of the classics to some extent, the higher mathematics; 
and in the City Colleges, the natural sciences, philosophy, 
German, French, and the ornamental branches. 

Now we must admit that all this looks most admirable. 
Here is machinery enough to cover the ground and do the 
work of the most approved educational system. It looks as 
though our people should go right on educating and being 
educated up to intellectual, social, and religious exaltation. 
We justly take pride in all this structure. We rejoice in this 
vast system and costly machinery. It is doing a good and 
necessary work in the elevation of those whom it is reaching; 
and common schools are the hope for the intelligence of the 
masses of this country. Nor up to a certain grade would we 
disturb a timber in the building—remove a tile from its roof 
—a wheel from the machinery, or a cog from a wheel. No! 
let the public school system go on toward perfection, work- 
ing in its proper sphere, and producing all the intellectual 
progress possible. There is work enough to be done for it 
and all the Colleges. 

But this approval does not forbid our pointing out any de- 


tects we may see. It does not prevent us from showing where 


it comes short of its objects,and where it transcends its province. 

It may be pertinent here to ask— What is the object of pub- 
lic instruction? What end should the state have in view in 
the education of the rising generations? Is it mere science ? 
Is it profession? Is it religion? It cannot be any of these. 
It must be that in which all its subjects can equally partici- 
pate. All cannot pursue science. Few can become profes- 
sional. The state, as such, has no religion. The nearest ap 
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proach to this can only be morality. All these then, and 
kindred objects, are out of the question. The state can have 
but one object in the education of youth—that is to make 
good, intelligent, faithful citizens. 

All will agree that for this the state ought to make the 
most ample provision. But the system should be so extended 
and so organized as to offer its provisions to every incipient 
subject. And if there be any portion of the incipient citi- 
zens disposed to grow up into dangerous classes, the state is 
bound to itself, in self-defence, to make special provision to 
reach and educate them intellectually and morally. 

To this purpose the elementary, up to jive branches, are 
necessary. These are reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy and grammar. Two of these—geography and grammar 
—have been thought by some to be superfluous; but we con- 
tend that a man cannot be a good, intelligent citizen without 
a knowledge of places, and ability to express himself well in 
the language of his own country. These branches are rightly 
called elementary. They are necessary to the full and free 
performance of all the functions of a citizen. They should 
be, as they are, enjoyed by both sexes. These five branches 
are all taught in the grades below and in the grammar school. 
These form a foundation upon which the citizen, with any 
talent, can build. He ean rise to high intelligence and even 
political and social distinction. Up to the grammar school, 
the system of public instruction is excellent, so far as it 
reaches the masses, and is absolutely necessary. But here, in 
the estimation of many good and intelligent men, the system 
should tind its limit, at least for the present, until another 
very great work should be done, which will be pointed out 
before this paper is finished. For this conclusion there ap- 
pear to be some very good reasons. 

1. Higher education, than is afforded in and below the Gram- 
mar School, is not necessary to good citizenship. Of course the 
higher education is desirable. High intelligence is tributary 
to elevation, national influence and happiness, and very desir- 
able to individuals, but not indispensable in the ongoing of 
government or the discharge of patriotic duty. It would be 
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well enough if all contributed equally to its support and all 
enjoyed alike its advantages. But this is absolutely impossi- 
ble in the nature of the case. 

2. At the Grammar School, from the force of circumstances, 
a majority of the children end their school course. Prof. 
Shepherd, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Balti- 
more, in a recent address on education, in that city, admitted 
that in Baltimore, “not more than three per cent. of the pu- 
pils ever enter the High Schools or City College, and not 
more than thirty-three and one-third per cent. ever pass 
through the Grammar School course.” This admission is of 
general application. The reasons are ready. By the time 
the pupils have reached this stage of advancement they have 
arrived at that age when they can be of service to their par- 
ents. It is a fact known to us all that the independently 
wealthy are few in comparison to the laboring and struggling 
classes. The parents of the many need the aid of their chil- 
dren as soon as they become serviceable. They must either 
work at home or go out to learn some self-sustaining business. 
For even if the parents can do without the wages of the chil- 
dren they find it a heavy burden to sustain and clothe them. 
In this latter item they become quite expensive. In the Gram- 
mar School and upward they must move in the company of 
the children of the wealthy. These are generally expensively 
dressed, especially in the cities. Even if the teacher can so 
far overcome human nature as to treat, with equal warmth 
and interest, the children in mean and goodly apparel, the 
evident comparison in dress, so unfavorable, made by the 
children themselves and carried home and expressed to the 
parents, literally freezes out and discourages the attendance 
of the poorer classes. Thus this thins out the ranks of the 
Grammar Schools and all those above them. Such is the 
reason why—such the force of circumstances by which the 
higher grades of publie schools are filled almost altogether by 
the children of the wealthy. This absolute inability on the 
part of many of the middle, and all the poorer classes, to sus- 
tain and adequately clothe their children while passing 
through the upper grades, is causing those higher Public 
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Schools to utterly fail of the object in their institution. They 
were intended to educate the children of the poor, so as to 
make them good citizens. That is what they profess to do 
now, but they are utterly out of the reach of the classes which 
they were intended to benefit, and they are growing more so 
every year. 

3. The support of the higher schools by public funds is a 
manifest injustice to a portion of our citizens. It is a prin- 
ciple, we think, admitted by all, that no one part of the 
citizens of a country should be taxed for the exclusive ben- 
efit of another. Especially should not the poor thus be com- 
pelled to contribute to the exclusive benefit of the wealthy. 
Yet this very injustice is practiced in the sustenance of these 
higher grades of public schools. For whatever may be said 


of the right of the poor to avail themselves of their advan- 


tages, the case renders it practically impossible. But the 
middle and poorer classes that may own their unpretending 
tenements, must make their yearly contributions through the 
taxes, to the support of the higher grades of schools, from 
which their children are practically excluded. The injustice 
is manifest. It needs no lengthy course of logic to discover 
und feel it. It is creating great discontent-—and justly — 
among those who are not able to express it. 

At a public meeting held, this year, in Allentown, Pa., to 
devise means to lessen the tax burden, after building a high 
school at a cost of $120,000, the Judge of the Court stated, 
that just before coming to the meeting, a poor widow had 
been to see and consult him as to how she could be able to 
hold her humble dwelling. The only lien against it was 
that of $28 tax, the greater part of which was for school 
purposes. She was likely to lose her home by means of sus- 
taining a school of the higher order tor others. Yet this is 
but one of a thousand instances which might, if sought out, 
be brought to light. 

4. The grades above the Grammar School are more expen- 
sive to the public than those below. They are more expen- 
sive the higher up they rise. And they cost the public more 
than the colleges and private schools of the same grade cost 
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their patrons. Of course, the higher the grade of school, the 
more costly the building and apparatus must be. Higher 
talent in the teachers must be employed. And it is known 
that the principals and teachers of the public high schools 
receive much larger salaries than the most learned professors 
in our Colleges. This adds materially to the discontent of 
the classes of tax payers who feel the burden. A wealthy 
business man of Baltimore said to us—It would be cheaper 
for Baltimore city to send every one of the students that attends 
Baltimore city College, to Penna. College, and pay the whole 
bill for boarding, tuition, books and travel, than to sustain 
that Institution as it is conducted. This man ought to know, 
for he has educated sons at Gettysburg. 

Take the State Normal School as another example. These 
are partly supported by State appropriations. They are a part 
of the publie school system. There is no doubt that schools 
are necessary for the improvement and full preparation of 
teachers. But, as conducted, they are certainly very costly 
institutions. The most successful one in Pennsylvania had, 
last year, 700 students. It received from the State an appro- 
priation of no less then $30,000. Neither was the appropria- 
tion of last year singular. But at this same institution, the 
charges for boarding, tuition, &., are as high as those of the 
Colleges and private schools of the same grade, which receive 
no appropriations. That is, the student pays as much for the 
education he gets at a State Normal School as he would pay 
at a private school or College, and the State pays its thousands 
beside. Truly this is not economy for the general public. 
But besides this—if our Colleges and private schools of a 
higher order had seven hundred students each through the 
year, and received the pay from each pupil which these State 
Normal Schools do, they could pay a percentage to the State 
instead of asking for appropriations. Is not the case made 
out that the higher public schools are more expensive to the 
public than the Colleges to their patrons ? 

5. But all the property of private schools, even of higher 
order than the Public High and State Normal Schools, is taxed 
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to support these public institutions. Now, if higher education 
is an object, it is equally so when produced in the private 
school as in the public. It is therefore a manifest injustice 
to carry on the latter at the expense of the former. It is the 
State engaged in the business of suppressing one agency for 
education, which costs it nothing, to build up another, which 
costs it all. It is the State engaged in putting down private 
schools to build up—not the Public Schools—but an order of 
Publie Schools. All fair minds must see that there is mani- 
fest wrong, where all the citizens that are engaged in legiti- 
mate business, have not equal privileges and do not stand 
with equal rights before the law. | It is not only wrong, but 
impolitic for the State, engaged in education, to disconrage 
and suppress any legitimate agency which, at its own expense, 
is contributing to the same result. 

6. In addition to this, in Pennsylvania there is an unjust 
discrimination made in favor of State Normal Schools, and 
ugainst private schools and Colleges, in the matter of certificates 
issued to teachers. The thorough preparation of teachers for 
Public Schools, is admitted to be a most important desider- 
autum. The State Normal Schools have been instituted for 
this purpose. They do not stop at that of course, but take in 
ull classes of students, and thus run opposition to private 
schools and Colleges. They now imagine that to be a part of 
their mission. But the course is only partial and rather tech- 
nical than full, broad and comprehensive. It is not arranged 
for the general development of mind, but the preparation of 
the teachers for their work in the lower schools. A diploma 
given after this practical course, is a permanent certificate, 
and constitutes the possessor a professional teacher, and after 
two years’ practice makes him free of all other examinations. 


These privileges are not accorded to the students of private 
schools, or even the graduates of our Colleges, 10 matter what 
the length or breadth of the course through which they have 
passed or with what thoroughness. This is a diserimination 
‘aleulated to drive the majority of the students into the State 
Normal Schools and increase the number, at the expense of 
the private schools and Colleges. That is, the State is enga- 
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ved in the suppression of one class of schools that costs it 
nothing, to build up another which it must support. It 
makes the Colleges and private schools support their rivals 
by contribution of students and taxes, 

Now all this might be tolerated ; nay, we would say, let it 
go on till every College and private school in the land should 
be closed up, if the higher Public Schools were doing a work 
which they could not do, or if they were doing the whole 
work of education better and cheaper than the Colleges are 
able to do it. We lave shown already that the cheapness is 
on the side of Colleges. And we now affirm, without fear 
of contradiction, that the Public High Schools are not doing 
nearly as broad and thorough work. The text-books used 
ure mere epitomes of the subjects—extracts from the full dis- 
cussion as contained in the text-books of the Colleges. Then 
the course in these schools is a partial one—limited to a few 
branches peculiar to the profession of teaching. There is no 
broad, comprehensive course, taking in all the departments of 
science. Yet they produce graduates, who suppose them- 
selves to be educated, when they are only qualified to enter 
the Preparatory Department. The talk about these higher 
Publie Schools being more thorough than the Colleges is 
mere twaddle. Nobody knows their deficiency so well as the 
Professors of the Colleges before whom the so-called gradu- 
ates come for examination. The truth is, the country is be- 
ing deceived on this subject, and the thousands of youth 
that might be educated, are being turned out upon the world 
with a defective course. They have never learned to think. 
They cannot originate, and they only become the subservient 
followers of some stronger or better educated mind. Until 
the higher Public Schools come to be able to do the work of 
the Colleges better than they do—until they come up and do 
it cheaper to the whole community than they do—let them 
leave the track clear for the running of the Colleges from the 
Grammar School on up! 

7. We hear of late of a new projoct on foot to cap the cli- 
max of Public Schools. We refer to the projected great Na- 
tional University. For this the late Banks’ School Bill was to 
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be the entering wedge. A wilder, more foolish, unfeasible 
scheme was never projected. Of course, the object of this 


great school would be to educate youth in the principles of 


national government in this republic. Let us ask a few ques- 
tions about its conduct. 

If in addition to the usual branches of science the principles 
of republican government be taught—we would ask which? 
—Republican or Democratic principles? Or, would it be as 
in other institutions of the government—would the instruc- 
tion change with the administration? Or who would be the 
Professors? Would these be Republicans or Democrats—or 
would they, with the trustees, all change with the President 
of the United States?) What would be the policy of such a 
school? Would it be free trade, revenue tariff, or mere pro- 
tection to industry? What morals would be taught—reli- 
gion is out of the question? Would they be Jewish or 
Christian, Buddhist or Mormon, Infidel or Universalist, Ro- 


mish or Protestant? Or, would they ignore the subject of 


morals altogether, and make the institution a body without 
a soul? We suppose that neither the Bible nor the Koran, 
nor Joe Smith’s Book of Mormon could he read there. We 
have asked these questions simply to show the difficulties 


that must surround any such enterprise. For on none of 


these questions could the different parties in this country 
agree. Such an institution could accomplish nothing, except 
to become a vast disbursing agency of the public monies 
placed in the hands of corrupt politicians. 


We think we have now presented a pretty clear idea of 


what the public schools in this country are. It will be seen 
by this, that the relation supposed to exist between these and 
the Colleges, is that the former are to supersede the latter. 
By the expressions and flings in the public addresses of the ad- 
vocates of public school inflation, they appear to view the Col- 
leges as obsolete, if not-effete, institutions. The relation then, 
which the public school system in the hands of these men, has 
" assumed, is that of hostility to the Colleges. We say assumed, 
because no such real relation exists. They have assumed to 
fill the place and perform the work of the Colleges. They have 
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failed, and they must continue to fail, to doso as long as schools 
are used as tools in the hands of partisan politicians. The 
sneers and jeers of the leaders in this uncalled for crusade, 
will not increase the efficiency of the Public Schools, nor 
lessen the usefulness of the Colleges. They only show the 
shallowness of the brains of those who assume this causeless 
opposition. They show how utterly selfish they are in their 
motives, and how incapable of rising to the comprehension of 
the great question of human rights and human elevation. 
This exhibits the utter unworthiness of such men to be 
leaders of society. 

The writer does not wish to be understood as opposed to 
the Public School system. He is just the opposite. But as 
its friend and that of the country and our race, he would 
point out where it has transcended its province, and where it 
has failed to do what is most necessary and what was orig- 
inally intended in its institution. If the system be re- 
manded to its legitimate sphere, which it has entirely tran- 
scended, it -has a field of unlimited usefulness. It has a 
province of its own, distinctly and clearly marked out, and 
which no other ageney can fill. It is the field of operation 
defined by its founders in the inception of the system. It is 
the elementary education of the poor. It is the intellectual eleva- 
tion of those who have no means for their own education. 
It is the prevention of the rising up of dangerous classes in 
society. It is the instruction, mental and moral, of the chil- 
dren of the abject poor, so that they may grow to be good 
citizens. 

This is a field into which no private school or College can 
enter. It has peculiar difficulties, but not insurmountable 
by the law and the government. Other nations have found it 
necessary to enter this field, and we must too, if we would not 
soon pass the acme_of our national prosperity. Ignorance 
and crime go hand in hand, and they will find haunts in se- 
clusion, where they darken and fester till light penetrates to 
them, and authority brings them forth to correction. They 
grow deeper and stronger as a nation grows older. They are 
especially extended in the older and larger cities, 
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Let us look a little into this interesting field. In the 
State of New York, there are within the age of pupilage, 
1,583,064 children. Of these there are enrolled in the Public 
Schools only 1,059,238. This leaves out of the Public Schools 
523,826. Of this number of children in the State, and left 
out of the Public Schools, there must be a portion attending 
private schools and Colleges. We turn to the report of the 
number of scholars in the latter institutions. We find the 
whole number attending them to be 178,451. This number 
subtracted from the number left out of the Publie Schools 
must leave the number now left without education in any 
school. We find the namber of children in the State of 
New York, including the cities, who do not attend any 
schools, to be 345,375. Let us comea little nearer home. In 
the State of Maryland, the whole number of children within 
the age of pupilage is 276,129 Of this number there are 
enrolled in all the Public Schools only 142,992. This leaves 
out of the Publie Schools 133,128. By the same process as 
that applied to the State of New York, we find, the number 
of pupils in the private schools and Colleges to be 44,376 : 
and this taken from the whole number not enrolled in the 
Public Schools, leaves 88,752 children in the State of Mary- 
land, that do not attend any schools public or private. In 
1873, the number of childen within the age of pupilage in 
Pennsylvania, was 1,200,000. Of these, in 1876, there were 
enrolled in the Publie Schools 902,305—in the private schools 
and Colleges 27,565—in all the schools 929,870 children. 
This leaves out of all schools 270,130 pupils in Pennsylvania. 
We tltus see that in New York, 20 per cent. of the children 
are without schools, in Maryland, 33 per cent., and in Penn- 
sylvania, 22 per cent. Add these three together, and divide 
by three, to form an average and we have in these three 
States, 25 per cent. of the children without schools, or, at 
least, schooling. These three States are not below the aver- 
age of the Union, but above. And when we consider 
that in fact, they are among the foremost in educational facil- 
ities, we may judge what the compass, if swept around the 
the circle of the whole United States, would enclose. We 
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tremble to look at the conclusion to which this leads us— 
that 25 per cent ,or one fourth of the children of the United 
States, are without instruction! And yet when we take the 
“Report of the Commissioner of Education” at Washington, 
as our authority, these are the startling results. Look at the 
hungry millions of children crying for the crumbs of educa- 
tion to the Public School system, while it is building hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar school houses, and spending hundreds of 
thousands more, in running opposition to Colleges and private 
schools! Look at all this done at the cost of the poor, that 
can scarcely pay the tax on the humble cottage he lives in, 
us much as at the cost of the rich, and yet all inures to the 
exclusive advantage of the wealthy! Listen to the prayer of 
704,257 children in New York, Maryland and Pennsylvania— 
the prayer of one fourth of the children in our land—for the 
light of education, and then tell us—Does the Public School 
system perform its legitimate functions? Has it not trans- 
cended its province and left its appropriate work undone? 
[s it accomplishing the object of its original institution? Is 
it doing the thing now that to this country and the world is 
the most important ? 

Let the Public School system change its policy! Let it 
alter the direction of its aspirations and efforts! Let it exert 
its efficiency downward from the grammar school to the to- 
tally ignorant, instead of upward to the standard of Colleges. 
Let the State through this agency go down to and raise up 
these neglected millions! Here is a field worthy of the ex- 
penditure of its thousands and the exertion of its best ener- 
gies. It canchange thecoming stream of paupers to become 
worthy citizens and producers. It can lessen the number of 
the rabble. It can dissolve the material for strikes and riots. 
It can subtract from the population of our jails and alms- 
houses. It can remove the causes of local strife and interne- 
eine bloodshed. It can lessen the necessity for a standing 
army to put down insurrections among our own citizens. It 
can reach and destroy ignorance—the most dangerous ele- 
ment ina republic. For if our republic ever falls, it will not 
be stricken down by the hand of the elevated, the pure and 
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the educated. It will be because the ignorance of the people 
disqualifies them for self-government. 

But how can the Public Schools reach the elements of 
these dangerous classes? How bring them forth and teach 
them? The answer is not at all difficult. It can be done by 
compulsory education—compulsory in the city —compulsory in 
thecountry. It not only can, but it must be done so—and the 
sooner the better. We had once thought this an innovation 
and an imposition iu our free country. But familiarity with 
the streets and alleys, lined with tenement houses, in New 
York—three years of pastoral experience in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, and four years business cireulation among the 
haunts and scenes of Baltimore, have convinced us that com- 
pulsory education by the agency of the Public School system, 
is the only salvation of our country. The figures we have 
presented convey some idea of the number, but none of the 
ignorance, meanness and degradation of the ragged, un- 
washed, and untaught thousands that swarm along these 
streets and alleys. No appeal to shame or honor can reach 
them. They are beneath the reach of all moral reformatory 
measures. Nothing but a numerous and rigid police force 
can reach the case. These must be armed with authority to 
search every tenement and bring forth every truant urchin 
to the schools. Sufficient plain school houses must be fur- 
nished, of which there are not now, in any city, sufficient. 
The discipline must begin with washing and cleansing. The 
second process must be the‘improvement of clothing till the 
body is covered. The third may be an attempt at order; but 
it will be accomplished only by authority of the police-club. 
The fourth may be an effort at teaching some letters. 

This rising population must be sought out, educated and 
controlled. The life of this republic depends upon it. The 
sooner it is understood and begun the better. This stream of 
human life—deep and wide and hopelessly corrupt—is flow- 
ing into the waters of society. As it has a voice in polities, 
it becomes a factor in the social problem. It is not now con- 
trolled by reason, intelligence, or good judgment. It is bru- 
tal. Lt is lawless. It is trained to misdemeanor and wick- 
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edness Every touch it has received has made it more vicious. 
The stream flows. It has been flowing for years. It has 
filled the channels of influence. It is threatening to burst 
its confines and spread its moral blight widely over the land. 
To the public school system, with compulsory education 
alone, can we look for a permanent relief from this flood of 
corruption. Here is the legitimate, the necessary, work of 
the Public Schools. Until this class of children are reached 
and moulded, turned from a corrupting element to the pro- 
duction of good citizens—it is folly,it is suicidal, for the 
State to devote the school fund to the erection of costly edi- 
fices and the education of the few wealthy. 

And now after the definition of the proper sphere of the 
Publie Schools, it will not be difficult to show their true re- 
lation to the Colleges. That relation is not one of opposition, 
as has been supposed. It is not one of hostility, as the Public 
School friends have assumed. These are not the true relation. 
The Public Schools are subsidiary—the Colleges supplemen- 
tary. The Public Schools are preparatory—the Colleges the 
completion. There is a distinct sphere for each of them, and 
a great work for each to do. 

1. The Colleges are capable of doing all the work now accom- 
plished by the Public School system from the Grammar School up. 
It will not bedenied that they can teach all the branches. It 
may be doubted whether they can accommodate the numbers. 
But what College is full to overflowing? Let the students of 
the Colleges be increased, and their accommodations will be 
enlarged proportionately, and that without cost to the general 
public. At this date the majority of them are not filled to 
over half their capacity. When the minds come to be edu- 
cated, the material appliances will spring up without a taxa- 
tion of the people. It may be objected that fewer would be 
educated—that many who are now in the higher Publie 
Schools could not bear the cost of boarding and tuition in the 
Colleges. There would be a few such, but very few. There 
are very few now in the higher Public Schools who would 
be unable to bear their expense in the Colleges. This we 
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have shown already, and that they could do it more easily 
than the poor, who own a little property, can pay it for them 
in the form of taxes. But what is education? Is it not fa- 
cility, gained by practice, in overcoming difficulties? If so, 
are not the difficulties to be overcome, in obtaining an educa- 
tion,a part of that education itself? What makes the world 
think the self-made men the most efficient? Why, there is 
truthin it. He has had two courses. He has struggled against 
difficulties and overcome them. And he has done this while 
he was undergoing his mental discipline. He is twice edu- 
vated in the same time. Hence he is strong, he is great in 
intellectual capacity and moral courage. The coutrast be- 
tween him and those who have been reared in the lap of lux” 
ury is very evident. It is little less so between him and the 
poor, who have had everything—tuition, board, and books, 
furnished by their parents or the public. These have never 
been called on to make any effort except at their lessons, and 
they are now graduated babies. Intellectually they are men. 
Morally, and in foree of character, they are pygmies. The 
world is filling up with them and they are wandering around 
for some easy thing todo. Any young man or woman, who 
has energy of character enough to be useful to the world, can 
now obtain an education, even outside of the Public Schools, 
such as to fit him or her to fill the highest place in society. 

2. The Colleges are capable of doing the work referred to 
hetter and more efficiently than it is being done by the Public 
Schools. They cultivate a higher standard and lay a broader 
basis of education. We know that many people think the 
contrary. But they are those who either are not capable, or 
have had no opportunity of fairly judging. But we find it out 
when the graduates of these Public Schools come for exami- 
nation to enter the Colleges. The prescribed course is more 
extended. It is longer. It comprehends subjects not touched 
in the Public Schools. It treats the same subjects more thor- 
oughly, because its text books are a more extensive, thorough 
and accurate discussion of those subjects. 

3. The Colleges lay the foundation for opinion according to 
truth—not partisan principles. Colleges are not dependent on 
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any party, section or administration for their support. Hence 
they have no one set of principles to propagate. If worthy of 
the name they bear, they are Institutions where the pure truth 
is sought and taught for its own sake. But any of their 
courses is not prepared so much for the amount of truth con- 
veyed, as for the thoroughness of discipline produced. To 
give men ability to think for themselves, is infinitely more 
important to them, than to pour into them any amount of 
prepared truths. With a disciplined mind they can investi- 
gate and gain truth for themselves. They can add truth to 
truth, as links to a chain, till they have formed a system of 
knowledge, or what is a science. <A thinker is per force a 
leader of society, whether he wills it ornot. There are plenty 
of obsequions followers, but few independent thinkers. We 
need more of them. They are not produced by the superficial 
or partial course of the Public Schools, as they are by the 
broader, more thorough course of the Colleges. 

4. The Colleges are the natural leaders in the pursuit of true 
Science. There is much written and published, in these days 
of hurried thought, that is science falsely so called. The 
truth of this is proven by the fact, that what we receive as 
settled conclusion this year, is by authority equally as great 
overthrown and set aside the next. It is the privilege and 
province of the college professors—each one of whom has his 
own specialty—to pursue, and lead his student to the right 
conclusions in his own peculiar branch. It is in the Colleges 
that we find not only all known that is in the books; but 
professors pushing their investigations beyond the published 
accounts, into new territories of hitherto unexplored science. 
At any rate, to these do we rightly and successfully look for 
correction of the wild theories that come up. Especially do 
we need this now, when some of the theories advanced tend 
to overthrow the old settled landmarks of truth. We would 
not be understood to discourage investigation. On the con- 
trary we say, let the conquests of scientists be pushed as far 
into the unknown as possible. But when it is done, we may 
confidently and successfully look to our college professors to 
tell us what portion is truth. 
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5. The Colleges are the conservators of religion. The contlict 
of opinion about the Bible in the Public Schools is patent to 
every one. Whatever may be our position on the subject, 
the weight of influence, among the friends and managers of 
Publie Schools generally, is falling on the side for rejection. 
In many sections this is now an accomplished fact. In many 
more, the Bible is in mere nominal use. Most of the teach- 
ers have no interest in its retention. If we are to interpret 
the sentiment in the Normal Schools by the actions of their 
graduates after they have come out, we take it that their in- 
fluence is against the use of the Bible. Under these cireum- 
stances our proposition is evident—the Colleges must be the 
conservators of religion. 

They are so up to this time. They do not werely tolerate 
the Scriptures but make them the text-books of all Sunday 
teaching. In all instruction, they consider the Bible as con- 
taining the basis of all truth. Nor do they give to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity a mere otiose consent. While in a ma- 
jority of cases they can searcely be said to be denominational, 
yet they are positive in the propagation of the doctrines of 
revelation. Wethink we may say, that those that are not 
under the direction of any so called Church, are equally 
as positive in their teaching of the Seriptures as those 
that are. To the Colleges we may contidently look for 
the solution of the supposed conflict between science and 
revelation. We say supposed conflict, because we do not be- 
lieve that any such conflict is real. The great seare on this 
subject, on the one hand, and the great flare, on the other, 
are the result of a rising apparition in partially educated 
minds. It arises from the imperfect understanding of both 
science and the Bible. For we are perfectly contident, that 
God cannot be the author of two conflicting revelations. 
Nature is one, the Bible is another. The knowledge of na- 
ture is science. The truths of the Bible are revelation. When 
we understand both, we shall find they agree, and that scien- 
tific truth rightly interpreted is divine truth. But govern- 
ment without religion isan impossibility. Without some ap- 
peal to conscience there is no sense of responsibility. Hence 
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every nation, even if the leaders are unbelievers, has felt it 
necessary to have the people taught some form of religion. 

The least, that religion can now expect from the Public 
Schools, is inattention. The evident tendeticy is to opposition. 
They have repudiated their most potent influence in the 
formation of national character. They come short of their 
original intention, which was the unification as well as the 
elevation of the people. To whom then shall we look, but 
the Colleges, the Colleges that teach with the Bible, to ren- 
der the public mind homogeneous? To what other power 
may we turn for the education of conscience, which alone 
renders government possible? We shall look in vain in any 
other direction. These alone are left us. These stand as the 
exponents of truth and the dispensaries of wisdom. These 
alone—when the Public Schools refuse—form the moral char- 
acter of the nation. They teach the moral teachers. They 
give tone to the morality of leading statesmen. They give 
the fundamental education even to the ministry. To them 
we must look as the most reliable conservators of religion. 

6. The Colleges are the framers and crystalizers of character. 
Whether in time or eternity, character is the principal 
thing. It is not what people think us—that is reputation ; 
it is not what we think ourselves—that is conceit; it is not 
what is said about us—that is fame, that makes us excel- 
lent, or useful, or happy. It is what we really are in our- 
selves and before God, that renders us beneficial to the race 
in time, and felicitous in eternity. It is character. The 
moon shines, and to the superficial eye its light seems ori- 
ginal. But it gives no aid to vegetation, no tint to the 
flower, no color to the cheek. It is the Sun with his vivify- 
ing heat that warms into life the myriads of living crea- 
tures in the Solar System. Reputation may dazzle and 
sprightly genius throw off its corruscations upon an admiring 
world. But it is excellence of character, that warms into 
activity the nobler traits of human nature and raises it to a 
prominent elevation. 

This excellence is not gained by the pursuit of a few 
branches of secular education taught with no attempt at 
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controlling the moral actions. It is gained only by the steady 
pursuit of a full and well rounded course, such as to cultivate 
every mental and moral faculty to the full extent of its ca- 
pacity. Then all along it must have the word of God as the 
substratum. 

Such a course is found alone in our Colleges. These alone 
form the character of their students upon the firm moral ba- 
sis, and these send out the streams of influence to form the 
national character. 

Colleges, then, hold the jirst place, among the educational 
institutions. Their relation to Public Schools is not one of 
Opposition as is supposed by some—not one of hostility as 
assumed by others. They are not obsolete or effete institu- 
tions, to be pushed aside and supplanted by the Young Amer- 
ican Publie School System. They are supplementary—they 
are up to the most advanced standard. They are advancing, 
and will be in the van of all other strictly educational insti- 
tutions. They are the formers and crystalizers of individual 
and national character. To them must the people look as 
the leaders of thought, the source of the most advanced in- 
tellect, for the training of its greatest statemen, the wisest and 
most far-seeing legislators, the most learned professors and 
scientists, the most cultivated and erudite divines, the most 


just and impartial judges, the most conscientious lawyers, 
and the most intelligent, firm, and reliable people. 
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ARTICLE IIL. 


THE HUMAN CONDITIONS OF A GOOD PRAYER MEETING. 
By L. A. Gorwa.p, D. D., York, Penn’a, 


"AAN ov mp@rov ro mvevuatinov, adda TO PoyiMnov, EMEL- 
Ta TO AVEVMATINOV.— 1 Cor. 15 : 46. 

Before defining what the human conditions of a good 
Prayer Meeting are, it may, perhaps, be well first clearly to 
understand what a truly good Prayer Meeting itself’ is. 

A good Prayer Meeting is an assembly of Christians in 
which, in answer to the prayers which are there offered, and 
as the result of reverent meditation upon divine truth in 
which those who are thus met together there engage, the 
Holy Ghost bestows the spiritual blessings which God, 
in His word, has promised to all who, in sincerity and in 
truth, call upon Him. 

These spiritual blessings consist in the increased faith, 
comfort, moral strength, and holiness, of believers, and in the 
enlightenment, conviction, and genuine conversion of the 
hitherto impenitent, 

A meeting productive of such true fruits of the Holy 
Spirit, (Gal. 5: 22, 23), thus bringing the hearts of the gath- 
ered worshipers under the blessed power of the Holy Spirit, 
and making them the recipients of those Christian graces 
which, according to God’s word, constitute true Christian 
character, is always a good meeting. It is good because all 
its elements, all its aims, all its results, are good. It is 
throughout super-human and divine: its author, God’s Spirit; 
its instrument, God’s word ; its means, God’s appointment ; its 
ground of hope and faith, God’s Son ; its aim, God’s glory ; and 
its result, the genuine and lasting improvement of the moral 
and religious character of the worshiper. 

The realization of such a meeting is, of course, not de- 
pendent upon the presence of large numbers. All these re- 
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sults may exist in a meeting composed of but few persons, as 
readily as in one composed of many. Christ has promised to 
be with His people where but two or three have met for pray- 
er in His name, (Math. 18 : 20) and, of course, where Christ 
is there will, or may be, a good meeting. 

As a simple matter of fact, also, nearly all the meetings 
for prayer, mentioned in the Bible, were smal] meetings. 
Experience, also, shows that large numbers in a meeting, in- 
stead of being a help to devotion, may prove an actual hin- 
drance to it. The truth is, owing to the distracting and 
diverting power over our minds of the outer and visible, the 
greater the number the greater, also, is the danger that the 
meeting, in the highest and best sense, will not be a good 
meeting. In a large congregation of people for worship, 
there is always more or less danger, that some mere semblance 
of the presence and grace of the Holy Ghost be mistaken for 
His real presence and grace. The mere sight of a large mul- 
titude of people, the physical magnetism induced by close 
contact with many others, the sympathy awakened by the 
deep feelings of gathered hundreds around us, the nervous 
excitement of wild and pathetic addresses or exhortations, 
the exhilirating thrill of a great volume of song poured forth 
by the voices of thousands, all of which are purely natural 
or physical, merely sympathetic and sentimental, destitute in 
themselves of a single element of grace, all these, neverthe- 
less, may be, and often are, mistaken for the purest and best 
possible manifestations of the presence and power of the 
Holy Ghost. Simply because the meeting was large, and the 
singing was good, and everybody felt good, people often come 
uway pleased, and imagine themselves benefited, and pro- 
nounce it a good meeting. Now,a large meeting may, of 
course, be a very good one; and there is no actually good 
reason why it should not be. We simply say, that it is not 
good because it is large; and is, indeed, in danger of not 
being good, or of being defective in true spiritual power and 
benefit, just in proportion as it is large. Not that there are 
limitations to the gracious power of the Holy Ghost, or not 
that God could not, and would not, just as readily bestow 
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His blessing upon a large Prayer Meeting as He would upon 
a small one, but simply because there is so much in a large 
meeting to distract and divert the mind, to absorb thought, 
and enlist interest, that there remains no room often in the 
heart for the higher and better things of God. A Prayer 
Meeting, therefore, may be good even though the number 
present be small, and may not be good even though attended 
by thousands. 

The thought may, also, here be subjoined, that a good 
Prayer Meeting is not necessarily characterized by much feel- 
ing, and at no time admits the existence of disorder and con- 
fusion, (1 Cor. 14: 33, 40). Many persons judge the value of 
a devotional meeting, or of a religious service of any kind, 
entirely by the degree of emotion or feeling which they 
experience whilst in it. If they felt good, if they were 
moved to tears, if their sympathies and sensibilities were 
deeply stirred, if possibly they became so happy as to shout 
and leap and clap their hands and then swoon away in a 
kind of sweet religious intoxication, they call the meeting a 
good meeting. And yet, to them, at least, there was nothing 
whatever good in it. It brought them nothing- It was 
simply the play of excitement upon their nervous system. 
It was all no more than the kindled blaze of their own 
imagination. There was not perhaps a particle of grace in it. 
They were not made holier, or better, or stronger in Christian 
character by it. On the contrary, the meeting was really 
a moral injury to them. It only served to confirm them in 
their false and unscriptural conceptions of religion. It sim- 
ply helped still more to delude them with regard to what 
constitutes true and acceptable worship. 

A good Prayer Meeting is good only in so far as it reallv 
makes those who engage in it morally better; not simply, in 
some way, makes them feel good whilst in it, but which 
actually makes them good, and which, when once the meet- 
ing is over, and they have gone back again into their families 
and shops, and stores, and are again beset by the temptations 
and trials of life, helps to keep them good. There was a 
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great deal of emotion, and a vast amount of bodily exer- 
cise, in that “all day” Prayer Meeting which those four hun- 
dred priests of Baal, in the days of Elijah, held on the top 
of Mount Carmel. It was, indeed, a very feeling meeting. 
They called, we read, upon their god from morning until 
noon, saying, “Oh Baal, hear us; Oh Baal, hear us.” They 
leaped upon the altar which they had made, they cried 
aloud and even cut themselves until the blood gushed out 
upon them. (1 Kings 18: 26 
feeling, surely, in that Prayer Meeting. But still it was not 
a guod Prayer Meeting. It was, in fact, a really bad one. It 
was a wild, fanatical, heathen Prayer Meeting. There was 
no pure piety in it; no Holy Spirit in it; no real and true 
praying in it; and no answer to the prayers which arose 
upon the air from it. Elijah, on the other hand, was not 
moved by a tithe of their excited feeling; made no such 
physical demonstrations as they made; was calm, thought- 
ful, assured, rested confidently upon the naked promises 
and power of God; and yet his was the prayer which that 
day was marvellously answered, (1 Kings 18:38.) Elijah’s 
praying was good praying. And hence, a few persons or 
many, possessing this spirit of Elijah, and coming together 
in some one suitable place, and there pouring out their united 
prayers would make a capital Prayer Meeting. Such a meet- 
ing would, indeed, be a good meeting. 

In seeking, then, to estimate the moral character and value 
of a devotional service, we see that such character and value 
are not to be determined by the mere glare of larger numbers, 
nor by the degree only in which the emotional nature of the 
worshiper is touched, but by the measure in which it helps 
the soul into a clearer apprehension of the true nature and 
being of God, a more humbling view of its own sinfulness 
and weakness and need of Christ, a better understanding of 
divine truth, a purer faith, a warmer love, a more intelligent 
and well-founded hope, a more intense holiness both of heart 
and life, a more reverent and filial fear and obedience, the 
reception, in a word, in harmonious proportion and relation 
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to each other, of fuller measures of all the graces of the Holy 
Ghost. (John 6:63; 1 Tim. 4:8.) 

With this as our conception of what is a good Prayer 
Meeting, we turn now to ask: What are some of the human 
conditions of a good Prayer Meeting. That is, what are some of 
the means which we ourselves must provide and employ in 
order to secure to ourselves a good Prayer Meeting? Or, in 
other words, how must we so arrange for our Prayer Meet- 
ing, and then conduct it, that the Holy Ghost can and will, 
in harmony both with His own laws of action, and in har- 
mony with the principles and laws which govern our own 
moral being, convey Himself to us, and act upon us so as 
to produce within us His own true and saving work ? 

To many it may seem strange that we should speak of 
human conditions of a good Pray er Meeting; or should inti- 
mate that there are certain things entirely under our control 
by which we may always have a good meeting, and by dis- 
regarding which we can seldom or never have it. Many 
will say: “We always thought that a good Prayer Meeting 
depended upon the Holy Ghost; that He is sovereign, that 
Ile is ever present in the : assembly of believers, and that He 
works when and where and as it pleases Him.” And they 
ure right. All that they thus say is true. For all spiritual 
quickening, all pure enjoyment in worship, all moral and _ re- 
ligious benefit flowing to us from waiting upon God, comes, 
of course, through the agency upon our hearts of the Holy 
Ghost, “who in His own time and place works faith in those 
that hear the Gospel.” (Augsburg Confession, Art. V.) But, 
it must also be remembered, the Holy Ghost whilst thus di- 
vine and sovereign, nevertheless carries on His operations in 
our hearts according to law; not a law outside of and above 
Himself, but according to a self-imposed and divine law as 
He Himself “listeth.” (John 3: 8.) 

Whether we are able always to designate the cause or not, 
we yet all know it to be simply a fact, that the Holy Spirit, 
for some reason, does not always, in our devotional meetings, 
exercise or manifest His power alike. Some meetings, by 
all present, are declared good. Every heart is made to feel 
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the quickening. and comforting presence of the Holy Spirit. 
But other meetings, held in the same place, and engaged in 
by substantially the same persons, are entirely the reverse ; 
dull, wearisome, cold, unprofitable, devoid of all tenderness 
and spiritual life and power. Now, what is the explanation 
of this difference? Is the Holy Spirit occasional only in His 
presence in religious assemblies? Is He mutable in His dis- 
position to operate on the hearts of God’s people? Is He 
more willing to bless Christians in answer to their prayers at 
one time than He is at other times? To suppose this to be 
the case would be to deny His divinity ; for mutability can 
only inhere in imperfect beings, and can never be predicated 
of a divine being. The difference in the tone or spiritual 
character of our religious meetings arises then from some 
“uuse or source other than the Holy Ghost. He is always 
present, and always both willing and able to impart His gra- 
cious influence upon us, and to make our meeting a profitable 
and good one. 

Nor is the cause of the difference always in ourselves. 


The value to us of all public or social worship is, we admit, - 


largely determined by our own subjective frame, by the spirit 
with which we engage in it, and no religious service will 
prove protitable to us unless we are spiritually fitted for it. 
But is it not often the case that, even when we have_,this 
preparation, when our hearts yearn for communion with 
God, when they really glow with love and faith, and when 
we go to the place of prayer with bright expectations of a pre- 
cious hour with our fellow Christians at the Merey Seat, we 
are bitterly disappointed, and come away unblessed? How 
often, even under such cirenmstances, has not something oe- 
eurred which has thrown a chill over the whole service ? 
And how often has it not been the case that from some cause, 
a mere trifle perhaps in itself, the meeting to which we thus 
looked forward with so much bright anticipation, instead of 
being a good one, was felt by all to be a failure, without en- 
couragement or strength or help to any one. 

There are, then, in every good Prayer Meeting not only the 
divine element of the presence and power of the Holy Ghost, 
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but also human elements. There are divine conditions, and 
there are also certain absolutely necessary human conditions. 
Some of the essentials of a good Prayer Meeting must come 
from God, and must always be present, and without them, no 
matter how perfect may be the human arrangements, there 
can be no really good meeting. (1 Cor. 3: 6,7.) But, on the 
other hand, there are also purely human factors, essentials 
which come from man, which we ourselves must furnish, 
which the Holy Ghost, although He is divine and could act 
independently of all conditions, nevertheless ordinarily first 
requires before He bestows His blessings upon us, and with- 
out which, in short, there is not ordinarily either a pleasant 
or a profitable worship. When Elijah built his altar, the ar- 
rangement of the material was his work, the cleaving of the 
wood was his work, the placing of the sacrifice upon it was 
Ais work, but the sending down of fire from heaven to con- 
sume it was God’s work. Abraham, we are told, waited for 
the burning lamp, the symbol of the Divine Presence. But 
if he had not taken the pieces of the heifer, and of the turtle 
doves, and placed them over against each other, he would not 
have had a way through which the smoking furnace and the 
burning lamp could—or, at least, would—have passed before 
him. When the angel touched the offering of Gideon with 
his staff, and there arose fire out of the rock and consumed 
it, he did so because the offering was what was commanded, 
and was placed where it was commanded to be placed, and 
where the angel, without hindrance, could touch and con- 
sume it. There were, in each of these cases, divine conditions 
and human conditions, and the divine operated through the 
human, and made itself dependent, in its action, upon the hu- 
man, and produced the results of its presence and power only 
when once the human were all proper and favorable. And 
this, in worship, is ordinarily always the case. A divine and 
human agency are forever working together. God is, of 
course, not, in any way, dependent upon us. The Holy 
Spirit can, if He will, at any time, and in any place, display 
His power in the conversion of souls and edification of be- 
lievers. But it is simply a fact, that He does not ordinarily 
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choose to do so. He limits Himself by human conditions. 
He will not run counter to, but according to, the natural and 
physical laws of man’s being. He does not, in bestowing the 
gifts of His grace, set aside the necessity of the exercise of 
reason or of ordinary common sense. He deals with man as 
an intelligent and rational being. He conforms Himself 
especially to him as a moral being, approaching and influenc- 
ing him, not through the avenue of the senses, but by the 
medium of God’s truth, through the channel of the under- 
standing and will. He operates, in a word, in complete har- 
mony with the laws which regulate the action of mind upon 
mind and of spirit upon spirit. 

This is the order or method of the Holy Spirit’s operations 
on the human soul. And hence, in the conduct of a Prayer 
Meeting, or of any religious service, to have it a good meet- 
ing, 7. e. to secure the fullest possible spiritual benefit, as the 
outcome or result of the meeting, there must be a recogni- 
tion of, and compliance with, these human conditions upon 
which the Holy Spirit ordinarily alone draws near to the soul 
of the worshiper, and exercises His power. 

Simply as an illustration of the truth of what we have 
now said, and without meaning by our reference, even indi- 
rectly, to indorse the modern system of lay evangelism, look 
at the wise regard to favorable human conditions exercised, 
in the conduct of his public religious services, by Mr. Moody, 
the noted revivalist. His immense popularity, and his use- 
fulness to whatever extent he is really useful, are both very 
largely owing to his remarkable wisdom in this special re- 
spect. Beyond question, he is, to begin with,a man of much 
more than ordinary intellectual power. He has also great 
physical vigor. He is also, without doubt, an humble, sin- 
cere and earnest Christian. And he leans, at every step in 
his work, we have reason to believe, prayerfully upon the 
Holy Ghost for all spiritual success. He says and be- 
lieves that the one only author of all true spiritual life, is 
the Holy Ghost, and the one only instrument, is His own 
inspired or divine word. And yet Mr. Moody does not ex- 
pect the Holy Ghost to work for the conviction and conver- 
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sion of sinners and the edification of believers, until all the 
human conditions for thus working are perfected and favor- 
ble. And hence, he first secures these favorable conditions, 
physical, mental,and moral, and then, holding the reins firm- 
ly in his own hands, he also, during all the protracted ser- 
vice, keeps them favorable. There is in his whole work mar- 
velous management. He thoroughly understands human 
nature. He knows just how men must first be conditioned 
before even the Holy Spirit, operating upon them as moral be- 
ings through the truth, can reach and impress them. And 
hence observe what admirable pre-arrangements for his ser- 
vices he always makes, and how skillfully and wisely he con- 
ducts them. Union and concert of purpose among different 
pastors and churches—previous and continued prayer among 
Christians for God’s blessing upon the proposed work—the 
publication of the services in the papers, and personally, far 
and near—the securing of a thoroughly suitable auditorium, 
large, airy, well ventilated, properly heated, easily accessible, 
attractive, comfortable, adapted so that the truth spoken may 
be most easily and impressively heard—the previous appoint- 
ment of committees, made up of the best men and women of 
the different churches, for every possible kind of Christian 
work which may be required—the selection of a large number 
of ushers to seat the people comfortably and to prevent all 
discomfort and confusion—the formation of a large and select 
choir, led by a famous and competent organist and singer— 
all these and many others, are the mere pre-arrangements, 
the preparation only for the work. And now enter the 
meeting, and see how the same regard for favorable human 
conditions continues. The atmosphere and temperature are 
perfect. The audience is entirely comfortable. Everybody 
is in just the best possible condition to join in the services. 
Everything is encouraging and inspiring. Every one i 

awake, and hopeful, and expecting a good meeting. The 
hymns sung are familiar, and rendered with heart and soul 
by the whole multitude. The prayers offered are subdued, per- 
tinent, brief. And then Mr. Moody rises to speak. But first 
the doors areall locked,so that neither he nor his audience shall 
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be disturbed by people running in and out all the time. And 
now he proceeds. He has a subject, knows just what he 
wants to say, aims to make some one impression, to accom- 
plish some one object, sticks to it, drives it home, is plain, 
full of illustrations, interesting, earnest, short, stops when he 
is done. And then come more singing and more praying, 
but there is unity of thought and sentiment and aim in it 
all. All is wisely arranged beforehand, and made to fall 
into line at the right time and place, and each successive ex- 
ercise is adapted to intensify and deepen the impression of 
every preceding exercise. And, during it all, there is the 
rigid enforcement of the strictest possible order; no noise 
nor confusion, no audible amens nor pious ejaculations, no 
clapping of hands nor shouting, but silence, decorum, order. 

Such, in outline, is the character of Mr. Moody’s meetings. 
They are, all must confess, so far as management is concerned 
conceived and carried on with masterly wisdom and common 
sense. All the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual condi- 
tions, subject to his control, and which he may deem neces- 
sary or helpful toward securing a pleasant and profitable hour 
of worship, are beforehand provided for, and thus the way 
of the Lord is prepared, the highway cast up, the stones 
gathered out, the standard for the people uplifted, (Isaiah 62: 
10), and the fullest possible opportunity, without obstacle or 
hindrance, afforded to the Holy Spirit, through the truth as 
contained in the Sacred Scriptures, to find for Himself an en- 
trance into the hearts of those who are assembled. 

But, in contrast with religious services thus conducted, 
look now, for a moment, at our average congregational 
Prayer Meetings, as conducted in our different churches. 
Where is there even an approach to this wise regard for fa- 
vorable human conditions in worship? How general the 
feeling: It is only a prayer meeting—it does not matter 
much what may be the condition of things. How often 
everything is delegated to the wisdom of some most unwise 
and most indolent sexton. And how terrible and sad are 
not, also, the results. The place often dingy and dirty and 
dark ; the air foul and feverish and faint; the temperature 
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either hot or cold, the lights dim, the seats uncomfortable, 
the walls cob-webbed, the floor unswept, no one previously 
appointed to conduct the services, or the one appointed ma- 
king his appearance late, and then unprepared when he does 
come ; the Scripture lesson selected at random and long and 
tedious, the attempted explanation still longer and more 
tedious; the hymns chosen at hap-hazard,* inappropriate, 
with no telation to each other or to the cortgture reading ; 


*The writer rec alls some amusing experiences in connection with 
this bad habit of carelessness in the selection of hymns in public 
worship. 

He well remembers, for instance, how, vears ago, when he was yet a 
student in the Theological Seminary, a fellow student, whose duty it 
was to conduct ‘‘morning prayers,”’ having slept longer than he should, 
and who, in consequence, came in ‘late and without preparation, as- 
sumed to ‘‘lead the meeting,’’ once made a very unfortunate selection. 
Snatching up the book, and glancing merely at the first line or two, 
and satisfied with as much of it as he thus hurriedly had read, he an- 
nounced the hymn, beginning with the words: ‘‘See Israel’s gentle 
Shepherd stand,”’ &c., a hymn adapted throughout only to the ocea- 
sion of the baptism of achild. It need hardly be said that the singing 
of that hymu was no help to our devotion that morning, especially 
when we came to sing the third verse: 

“We bring them, Lord, with grateful hearts 
And yield them up to Thee ; 

Rejoiced that we ourselves are thine, 
Thine let our offspring be !”’ 

He recalls, also, how, in bis early ministry, in a congregational 
Prayer Meeting, held on a bright and most beautiful Easter Sunday 
morning, just after he had spoken on the theme of ‘‘Our Risen Sa- 
viour our Ground of Joy,’ and when, as he hoped, he had succeeded 
in filling every heart with feelings of praise and gladness, a weak but 
well-meaning brother arose and, in sepulchral tones, and with an aw- 
fully solemn visage, said, that ‘tour dear pastor’s remarks” had brought 
to his mind a favorite hymn of his which he deemed so ‘suitable to 
the occasion’’, that he would now announce it, and then actually an- 
nounced that most dreadful of all hymns that were ever penned : 


‘Hark ! from the tomb, a dreadful sound, 
Mine ears attend the ery !”’ 


Nor has he forgotten the annoyance which another irrepressible 
brother, in Prayer Meetings, was to him for years in the blunders which, 
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the singing nasal, discordant, without harmony, or taste, 
or adaptation to the sentiment; the prayers cold, aimless, 
made up of commonest platitudes and of old and oft repeated 
forms, offered by men who hate the very sight of liturgic 
forms ; the silence and solemnity of the services broken by 
this one coming in and that one passing out, by this one 
fumbling over his hymn book during prayer looking for a 
hymn, and that one responding and praying aloud to the 
annoyance of all around him, this one rudely hawking and 
spitting and that one suddenly indulging in some nasal 
blast like the startling sound of some mighty trumpet; a 
dozen or a hundred different things to offend one’s taste, and 
to chill and destroy the spirit of one’s devotion ; the services 
throughout dull and tiresome and unprofitable; everybody 
weary and exhausted, and, at last, when the hour is up, 
everybody glad that it is up, and that the meeting is over. 

Now that, a little exaggerated perhaps, isa picture of what 
generally passes in our churches as the congregational Prayer 
Meeting; a meeting that ought to be the most attractive 
and encouraging and profitable, next to the regular preaching 
of God’s word, on the Lord’s Day, in which the members of 
our churches could engage; where the presence and power of 
the Holy Ghost should be especially felt; where under His 
free and unhindered influences every soul should be filled 
with joy, and warmed and quickened into new spiritual life ; 
but which, in actual experience and fact, is, as a general 
thing, the dullest, the most poorly attended, the least attrac- 
tive, the least profitable of all our church services; aimless, 
lifeless, powerless, fruitless.* 


in this respect, he continually made. The hymn with which he was 
most familiar, and which he used on every possible occasion, was the 
hymn, ‘‘Alas and did my Saviour bleed,’’ and always with the chorus, 
at the close of each verse, ‘‘Oh that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, &c.”’ 

Other similar incidents might be given to show, that there is sucha 
thing as ‘*fitness’’ in our selection of hymns in public worship; and 
that a thoughtless or ignorant disregard of this fitness ,will very 
quickly and successfully destroy both the pleasure and spiritual bene- 
fit of a religious meeting. 

*“The Prayer-Meeting constitutes so important a part of the Chris- 
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Nor is it difficult to point out the cause of such a state of 
things. The cause lies very largely in our disregard of those 
human conditions in worship upon which alone the Holy 
Ghost, morally speaking, can, as a Spirit, touch and impress 
our spirits, and, by means of the truth of God’s word saving- 
ly attect us. 


tian social life of this country, and is so much a thing of the people 
that it is legitimately a topic for the examination and discussion of 
laymen. We approach the subject with abundant reverence for the 
time-honored estimate of its usefulness, and only with a wish for the 
advancement of its efficiency as an agency for spiritual culture. That 
it is in any respect the boon that it should be to the hundreds of thou- 
sands who attend upon and participate in its exercises, no one pre- 
tends. That it is the lamest and most nearly impotent of any of the 
agencies employed by the church, in perhaps two cases out of every 
three, is evident to all. Let: us see if we can present a fair picture of 
the average Prayer Meeting. 

In a church of, say two hundred and fifty members, there is an aver- 
age attendance of fifty persons. These are made up, so far as the 
men are concerned, of the principal church officials—the deacons, 
elders, etc. The remainder are women—the best women of the 
chureh—and such of their families as they can induce to accompany 
them. The clergyman, over worked, and discouraged by the small 
number in attendance, is there to lead. He gives out his hymn, prays, 
reads the Scriptures, and, with a few remarks, ‘“‘throws open the 
meeting’? to the laymen for prayer or exhortation. There is a long 
period of silence. The deacons, who suspect that their voices have 
been heard too often, or, that they may be in the way of others, re- 
main silent. At last, either one of them is called upon by the pastor, 
or some poor man, under the spur of a sense of duty, rises and utters, 
as well as he can, the words of a prayer. Everybody sees that he is in 
a struggle, and that he is so little at home that he is only anxious to 
get through without breaking down. The audience is, of course, 
sympathetic, and, instead of being led in prayer, becomes as anxious 
for him as he is for himself. And so, with long patches of embar- 
rassing and painful silence, interspersed with dreary platitudes of 
prayer and speech, unrefreshing and lacking spontaneity to a sad 
degree, the meeting goes on to the end, which comes when the chapel 
clock shows that an hour has been spent in the service. To suppose 
that any great good comes from the spending of an hour in this way, 
is to offer an insult to common sense. 

It would be instructive, if the facts could be ascertained, to know 
how many of those who attend the average Prayer Meeting do so be- 
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But, what are some of these human conditions of a good 
Prayer Meeting of which we have now been speaking? In 
answering this question we may, in a general way, remark, 
that all sanctifying and saving impressions which the Holy 
Spirit in worship makes upon our hearts, He thus makes 
through the instrumentality of His own inspired word, as 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, addressed to our under- 
standing and will, and hence that everything, both subjective 
and objective, subject to our control, by which the truth of 
that inspired word, be it spoken, pictured, sung, or prayed, 








cause they truly delight in it, how many because they wish to stand 
by and encourage their pastor, and how many because they think it 
is, or may be, their duty. It would also be instructive, if the facts 
could be ascertained, to know how many men are kept away by the 
fear of being called upon to engage actively in the exercises, and how 
many remain at home because they have learned by experience that 
the average Prayer Meeting is a dreary place to weary men—one 
which bores without benefiting them. We fear that if the facts were 
known as they relate to these points, the average Prayer Meeting 
would find itself in a very sorry standing. When men go to a religious 
meeting, of any sort, they go to be reinforced, or refreshed, or instruct- 
ed. How much of any one of these objects can be realized in such a 
meeting as we have described ? How much of the still higher object 
of spotaneous, joyous worship can be secured by listening to the pain- 
ful blundering of some pious and conscientious layman ? Is it not the 
truth that the average Prayer Meeting is a sad mockery of both God 
and man. 

Can it be possible that the Almighty Father of us all is pleased 
with an offering so little spontaneous, so far from joyous, so painful 
in its exercises, and so unprofitable in its counsels as this ? If, once 
a week, a whole Church would come together joyfully, and sing their 
songs, and pray their prayers, and speak their thoughts, and com- 
mune with one another on the great topic which absorbs them, that 
would be a meeting worth having. But how would such a meeting 
compare with the dead drag of the average Prayer Meeting? It 
would compare as life compares with death, as beauty with deformity. 
So utterly valueless, to all human apprehension, are the Prayer Meet- 
ings carried on by some churches that it may well be questioned 
whether they are not rather a detriment than an advantage, a harm 
rather than a help, to the regular work of the pastors, and the spirit- 
ual prosperity of those whom they lead and teach.’’— Pr. J. G. Hol- 
land in Scribner’s Monthly fr September, 1877. 
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will most favorably be heard, and will most effectually im- 
press itself upon the attention and conscience of the hearer 
or beholder, is an essential condition of all true worship, and, 
of course, is a human condition also of every good Prayer 
Meeting, and is of such vital importance that in all public 
worship, it should beforehand be most carefully considered 
and provided for, and should always, both before, during and 
after each religious service, be complied with most faithfully. 
Or, to be more specific, these conditions may be classified in 
something like the following order: the spiritual, the intel- 
lectual, the sesthetic, the physical, the executive, and the co- 
operative. We do not know that this classification is the best 
that could be made, or that it is sufficiently comprehensive to 
include each one of the numerous and diversitied human 
conditions affecting worship, but it is good enough and com- 
prehensive enough to answer at least all our present purposes. 

1. The first of these classes of human conditions in every 
good Prayer Meeting, which we mentioned, is the spiritual, i. ¢. 
the subjective religious character of the worshiper himself. 
A Prayer Meeting is to each of us largely what we ourselves, 
in our own minds and hearts, are to it. The Holy Spirit in 
such a meeting must have a spiritual basis in our own moral 
being upon which to exert His divine agency. He simply 
touches, and kindles,and consumes with His hallowed flame, 
the spiritual sacrifice which we, in our worship, bring and 
lay upon the altar before Him. Of course,if we bring no 
such sacrifice, there will be nothing for Him to touch, and 
we will sit in His presence, and pass out again from it, un- 
blessed. If, however, the reverse is the case, the result will 
also be different. If, e. g. a man, is thoroughly godly in his 
character, holy in his life, spiritually minded, heavenly tem- 
pered, his heart glowing with love toGod and yearning after 
deeper and more intimate communion with Him, if such a 
man comes to the Prayer Meeting, to him, because of what 
he thus already is in himself, it will probably be a good 
meeting, and will help him onin his Christian life. There is 
in his own spirituality an already existing appetency or affin- 
ity for that which is good, and he will likely find it, just as 
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the bee finds the honey. Such a soul will, most probably, 
meet the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost will meet it, and 
God’s truth will be precious to it, even in a meeting where 
there may be much to quench the Holy Ghost, and withhold 
and becloud the truth. Subjective spirituality, or deep per- 
sonal piety, both in character and life, is, then, one necessary 
human condition of a good Prayer Meeting. 

2. The personally intellectual is also an important human 
condition, determining the relative moral and spiritual benefit 
to us of public worship. The Holy Spirit’s one only instru- 
ment, as we have already seen, in producing His blessed 
effects upon us,is the inspired word. This word or truth 
comes, however, to us primarily through the intellect, by at- 
tention, thought, judgment, understanding. The mental 
capacity or condition, therefore, of the worshiper, will, other 
things being equal, largely determine the relative spiritual 
benefit to him of the religious services. If he is a man of 
feeble mental capacity, if he has no power to govern and con- 
centrate his thoughts upon the truth as at the time it is pre- 
sented, if his mind previous to coming and during the ser- 
vices is full of business and of the cares and perplexities of 
the world, with no mental room or aptitude for the things of 
God and the soul and eternity, then, no matter how good the 
meeting may be in itself, or may be to others, though the 
leader speak the truth with almost angelic power, and the 
prayers offered rise from almost inspired hearts, the meeting 
still to Aim will scarcely prove a good meeting. But, if the 
reverse of all this is the case, reversed, also, will probably to 
him be the result. His mind being open and susceptible 
to the truth, the Holy Spirit, also, through the truth, will 
touch and bless him. This, then, is a second class of human 
conditions—viz: the intellectual The mind must be in ac- 
cord with worship 

3. We mention next, as a third class of human conditions 
in. pleasant, profitable worship, the esthetic. We use this term 
to designate everything connected with worship, which has 
the effect of pleasing or offending the cultivated taste and 
judgment of those worshiping. There may, we admit, be 
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entirely too much importance attached by some to this ele- 
ment connected with worship; nor do we wish to intimate that 
there may not be acceptable and profitable worship even in 
the almost entire absence of this particular characteristic. 
But still, taking our congregations as they are, i. e. composed 
largely of persons whose tastes are cultivated, whose manners 
are refined, who have been educated to perceive,appreciate, en- 
joy, and be benefited by the beautiful in thought, or language, 
or object, it is simply a fact, that the pleasure and actual spirit- 
ual profit of a religious service is to all such persons largely 
affected by this resthetic element. Though to you and me 
with our coarser tastes, and less refinement and culture, such 
things may not make the least difference, or in the least hin- 
der us from getting good out of the meeting, yet there are 
those in all our Prayer Meetings, and in all our religious ser- 
vices, to whom it does make a world of difference. The lack 
of artistic beauty in the room; the discord and want of har- 
mony in the music ; the grammatical inaccuracies and blun- 
ders of manner and speech of those who speak or lead in 
prayer; all these things, and many others, we ourselves may 
not, for a moment, be affected by ; but we know many other 
most admirable Christians whose whole pleasure and benefit 
in worship, is marred and destroyed, by just such so-called 
little things as these. Hence we name this esthetic element 
in worship, this regard for the beautiful and fitting and cor- 
rect, in word and manner, in appearance and conduct, as 
another, and by no means an unimportant human condition, 
which will go far towards helping to make our religious 
meetings good meetings. 

4, The fourth class of conditions which we mentioned, as 
determining the character of our religious services, is the 
physical; i. e. everything affecting the comfort or discomfort 
of the body of the worshiper. This embraces a large number 
of particulars; for the body may, by many different causes, 
be either favorably or unfavorably conditioned in worship. 
The acoustic character of the place as an auditorium; the 
relative position of the hearer to the speaker ; the compara- 
tive comfort of the pews or seats; the temperature of the 
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room; its ventilation or atmospheric condition; all these 
have a decided power in determining the spiritual interest 
and benefit of the meeting. For all these affect the body; 
and so close are the relations of the mind or spirit to the 
body, that if the body is uncomfortable, the mind or spirit 
will also be uneomfortable, and cannot worship with interest 
and profit. How, for example, can you expect a good meet- 
ing in a cold house, when everybody is shivering from head 
to foot? How can you expect a good meeting when the at- 
mosphere in the room is stifling and foul, as is so often the 
‘ase in our lecture rooms and even churches? It is simply 
impossible. And right bere exists one cause which has made 
many a meeting a failure. Look at the facts in the case as 
they occur almost everywhere. The room has, probably, not 
had a door or window in it open since the last service, and is 
still filled with the same poisonous and exhausted air which 
two or three hundred people had then already breathed over 
and over. About an hour before worship is to begin, the sex- 
ton builds the fire, and rings the bell. The people gather. 
But soon they yawn, and gape, and sneeze, and cough, and 
grow drowsy and sleepy. The young men utterly fail, and 
the old men dream dreams in a sense not contemplated by the 
prophet. The preacher thumps and pounds away to keep the 
hearers awake. He heaves away like old Sisyphus trying to 
get the stone up to the top of the hill! But it is all useless. 
Heisdull. The people aredull. Everybody isdull. There is 
no ring, no spirit, no sympathy, no magnetism in the meeting. 
The hearers go home unfed, unprofited, throwing the blame on 
the preacher, saying to each other, “that was rather a poor 
sermon our preacher gave us to-day.” And the preacher as he 
walks home, says confidentially to his wife, “Well, that was 
rather hard congregation to preach to to-day—I am very 
much discouraged! The Holy Ghost, I fear, is deserting us!” 
Not so, my brother. Not so, good people of the congregation. 
You both wrong each other. The fault lies essentially in 
neither of you. But it lies in the bad physical condition, in 
which you attempted to worship. You disregarded some of 
the necessary hygienic laws of spiritual success. You neg- 
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lected and ran counter todivinely established ordinances,which 
your own common sense should have first led you to regard 
before attempting to worship. Plenty of fresh air, and 
proper temperature, and good bodily condition, would proba- 
bly have secured for you all a blessed meeting. Hereafter, 
then, comply first with these requisite bodily conditions, and 
then ask and expect, and receive also, the presence and power 
of the Holy Ghost. 

5. We mentioned as a fifth class of human cenditions of a 
good Prayer Meeting the executive. By this we mean every- 
thing relating to the conducting or leading of the meeting. 
A meeting to be good, must have a good leader, must be well 
managed or run. It must aim at some definite spiritual re- 
sult, and must accomplish that result. The leader must be 
beforehand appointed ; he must be promptly on hand at the 
appointed time; he must come well prepared; Scripture and 
hymns all carefully selected, and adapted to each other, so as 
to give unity of spirit to the service; his remarks must be 
brief, spirited, scriptural, to the point; the prayers and re- 
marks made by other brethren should be relevant to the sub- 
ject and spirit of the meeting given it by the leader; the 
leader should keep the meeting, from the beginning to the end, 
under his own control and direction ; he should rarely if ever 
throw it open indiscriminately for voluntary remarks, hymns 
and prayers; for generally, if such an opportunity is given, 
those who are least competent to lead profitably are the first 
to avail themselves of the opportunity, and often entirely de- 
stroy the good frame or spirit of the meeting by the introdue- 
tion of something utterly crude, irrelevant, and even nonsen- 
sical. He will also, as a good leader, make much in the meet- 
ing of God’s word. We will avoid all mere jingling rhymes 
and unmeaning choruses,and will, as much as possible, make 
use of the old and precious hymns of the Church, hymns full 
of the very essence and marrow of the Gospel, and in which 
God’s saints have, for centuries, wafted their praise in song 
to heaven. And then he will, no matter how interesting the 
services may be, not protract them too long, but, before the 
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interest subsides, close the worship, and dismiss the people to 
their homes. Good leadership is, then, another important and 
very essential human condition of a good Prayer Meeting. 

6. But, the co-operative is still another human condition of 
a good Prayer-Meeting. By this we mean that a really encour- 
aging condition of a good congregational Prayer Meeting 
demands that all the members of the congregation should if 
possible attend it, and should do all that they properly can 
to make it encouraging and good. The members of a church 
should esteem the Prayer Meeting an important service. 
They should bring their children, and servants, and friends, 
with them to it. They should all be provided with hymn- 
books, and join heartily in singing. They should silently 
and intelligently join in the prayers as they are offered by 
those who lead. They should, if capable, and called upon, 
themselves lead in prayer. They should by their respectful 
attention, and reverent attitude, encourage those who lead, 
and show to all around them that they are conscious that 
they are in God’s house, and love and appreciate His wor- 
ship. And then, when they leave the meeting, they should 
seek to carry its salutary lessons and influences with them to 
their homes, and exhibit and practice them in their lives, and 
thus by the very sweetness and godliness of their spirit and 
conduct, caught like that of Moses by communion with 
God in the Mount, recommend the worship of God, and al- 
lure all around them to join with them in it. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER AS HELD BY 
THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


*Translated from the German of Rev. Dr. v. BURGER of Munich, by 
Rev. G. F. BEHRINGER, Mendon, II. 

It must first of all be remembered, that the Lutheran 
Church draws its faith exclusively from the words, and bases 
its doctrine solely upon the act (celebration), in and by which 
Christ the Lord instituted the Holy Supper. The Church 
honors the Lord’s Supper as a Sacrament. Yet she does not 
infer from her conception of what a sacrament is, that which 
is given us in the Lord’s Supper; but conversely, she deduces 
the limitations of the sacramental conception from that which 
is bestowed upon us in Holy Baptism and in the Holy Sup 
per. So likewise does she well know what her dogmatic 
theologians term the unio mystica, the personal union of the 
believer with the Lord, the communion with Him by faith, 
through which the word is fulfilled: “Ye in me, and I in 
you,” (John 14: 20; 15: 4). But the Church does not find 
this personal communion by faith, which is elsewhere attest- 
ed, to be declared in or founded upon the Lord’s Supper; but 
rather does she find therein a peculiar gift, presented only in 
this ordinance, concerning whose nature and essence informa- 
tion is to be derived from no other source than from the in- 
stitution of Christ Himself, from the words which He spake 
thereby, from the celebration which He performed to that 
end, and which He commanded His disciples to continue to 





*Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia, Vol. 28—38, (2d Edition). 

Nore.—The article in Herzog on the Lord’s Supper consists of three 
parts—the Lutheran view, by Rev. Dr. v. Burger, Miinich ; the Re- 
formed view, by Rev. Prof. J. J. Herzog, D. D., Erlangen ; The Cere- 
monial Rites, etc., by Rev. Dr. E. Stiihelin, Basel. It is proposed to 
furnish translations of these in three successive numbers of the LUTH- 
ERAN QUARTERLY, and it is believed they will be of more than ordi- 
nary interest and value to our readers.— ED. 
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repeat. Therefore the Lutheran Church regards as inadmis- 
sible, the citing of the declarations of Jesus, in John 6 : 35 
et seqg., to serve as an explanation of that which the Holy 
Supper vouchsafes unto us. For if it be not denied that the 
Lord, at the time of this conversation in Capernaum, already 
knew and had determined what He would do on the last eve- 
uing before His suffering ; and even if it be granted, that He 
did not choose the declaration, in John 6 : 53—56, without 
some reference to the ordinance later to be instituted ; never- 
theless it is certain, from the occasion and connection of that 
testimony, as well as from its contents, that Christ did not in 
that passage speak of the Holy Supper, and could not so have 
spoken, inasmuch as He desired to say something comprehen- 
sible, if not by the understanding, at least by the faith (of the 
disciples). Therefore a detailed examination of John 6, for 
the purpose of verifying the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, is superfluous, for even the Confessions entirely omit 
its consideration, and quote the passage John 6: 54 et seq., 
but a single time in Formula Concordia, Sol. decl. 7 : 61, in 
order to attest, that the Lord there speaks of spiritual com- 
munion by faith, and not of the sacramental communion in 
the Holy Supper. 

But whilst the Lutheran Church bases its faith and its 
doctrine of the Lord’s Sapper upon the institution of the 
sacrament as recorded in the Holy Scriptures, she firmly 
maintains that the words of the institution are not to be 
tuken in a figurative or tropical sense, but simply as they 
read, according to their own real meaning, just as their literal 
understanding presents itself, (Form. Conc., Epitome vit., 7). 
We are to consider then, first of all, the record of the ap- 
pointment of this ordinance. This has been handed down 
to us in a fourfold version: Matt. 26: 26—28; Mark 14: 
22-24; Luke 22:19, 20; and 1 Cor. 11: 23—25. These 
reports, because of agreement and connection, may be put in 
pairs: Matthew and Mark on the one hand, Luke and Paul 
on the other. That the difference between them does not affect 
the meaning of the recorded facts will appear further on. 
We shall proceed from the record of St. Paul, and moreover 
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for this reason: because he refers as the source of his infor- 
mation concerning the Holy Supper directly to the Lord 
Himself. That Paul should say, in 1 Cor. 11: 25, azo rob 
xupiov, and not Ey@ mapélafor zapa tod xupiov, is of no 
material consequence. For even if it can not be inferred 
from the words of Paul that he had received his information 
immediately from the mouth of the Master, or ‘by way of a 
special revelation from the Lord, they nevertheless express 
the complete certainty of the apostle, that what he says, and 
the manner in which he says it, even if he had indirectly re- 
ceived it, originated with the Lord; that he is conscious of 
having the Lord as author and guarantee of that which he 
declares. That Luke’s report connects with Paul’s is ex- 
plained from the relation in which he stood to Paul, whom 
he accompanied on his last journey to Jerusalem (Acts 20: 5; 
21: 17), and with whom he remained in his first and second 
imprisonments (Acts 27: 2; 28:16; Col. 4: 14; Philemon 
24; 2 Tim. 4: 11). 

Paul and Luke report that the Lord, on the last evening 
previous to His suffering, at the conclusion or after the close 
of the Paschal Supper which he had celebrated with his dis- 
ciples, took bread, gave thanks, or uttered a prayer of thanks- 
giving, brake it and gave it to the disciples assembled about 
Him with these words: “This is my body* for you,” (Luke: 
“Which is given for you”): “This doin remembrance of me.” 
That the shorter version, “this is my body for you,” affords 
the same meaning as the longer one by Luke, “which is given 
for you,” needs no further affirmation. For by the adjunct 
with the definite article: rodro you éoriv 10 O@pa TO Urip 
vua@yv, the body of Christ is designated as the gift appointed 
for them and to be imparted to them. The body of Christ 
becomes the object or medium of communication to them 
through this that it is “given” for them, 7. e.,—just as the 
parallel passage of the blood shows, to which Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke have the addition, “which is shed for you”—that 








* nA @puevov= “broken,” is omitted in the Sinaitie Codex, and de- 
cided by Meyer to be spurious, 
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for them He is delivered untodeath. Paul continues: “After 
the same manner also the cup” (supplement “he took” from 
v. 23) “when he had supped, saying, This is the new testa- 
ment in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink, in remem- 
brance of me.” Luke adds thereto: “Which is shed for 
you,” (robr0 76 mornpiov 4) navy diaOHUy EV TH EU@ aipati 
pov, TO vbrEp bua exyvvvopevov, where the nominative 
To éxyvvvopevor, either because of the irregularity of the 
connection with aarti, is to be understood as in Luke 20: 27, 
or is to be connected with To OTHPLOV), Here this question 
above all others presents itself: how the words, “this cup is 
the new testament in my blood,” rodro ro wornpiov 7» navy 
SiaOnxn év tq &ug@ aipari, are to be grammatically con- 
nected ; whether the adjunct clause wanting the article, 
év T@ EuG ata, is to be connected with 7 xazv7 dtaSnxn, 
i.e. the new testament established in or through my blood ; 
or whether it is to be referred back to ro zornpuor, i. e. this 
cup is in or through my blood the new testament (covenant). 

But this question can not properly be raised with the pas- 
sage 1 Cor. 11: 25, where, because of the position of foriv 
between dza$nxy and &év 1@ éug@ aijarti, the union of the 
latter with 6za07xn is excluded. But even according to the 
reading in Luke, who omits ¢oriv, and simply writes: todro 
TO motnpiov  xarvy SiaSynnn év TH aiuati ov the connec- 
tion of aZuari with d:a$7xn appears to be inadmissible. For 
n xatvyn SiaSnxn is a conception entirely finished and com- 
plete within itself, that neither needs nor demands a deter- 
mining adjunct clause of manner or direction of any kind 
whatsoever, so that it might have been added without any 
article; as in Eph. 1:15: ryv ior év r@ xvpid Inood; 
or Rom. 3: 25: dia ziorews év TH avtobd aipvati; or 2 Cor. 
7:7: rov tu@v Sndov trip guov, ete. Rather must the 
words év tq aivati be connected with the entire sentence ; 
and thus they signify how, or for what reason, it can be said 
of the cup that it is the new testament (covenant). This it 
is in so far and because what the Lord presents therewith is 
His blood shed for us; this it is in, or through, or by virtue 
of, the blood of Christ, which by Him is given in the cup. 
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Furthermore, it is to be remembered, that the words “after 
the supper,” “eta 10 derxvjoat, in Luke and with Paul, de- 
clare, that the cup was given after the close of the Paschal 
Supper; that it was therefore a new institution, which 
neither belonged to the Paschal Supper itself, nor formed a 
constituent part of its celebration. Whether it must there- 
fore be inferred, that in point of time, the giving of the cup 
was separate from the bread, or whether the wera ro derrvij- 
Gaz is mentioned with the cup only as a supplement, which 
is likewise to be applied to the giving of the bread, may re- 
main an open question. That both, the distribution of the 
bread and of the wine, belong together and form a connected 
celebration, remains intact, and is furthermore confirmed by 
their being united in the accounts of Paul and Luke, as well 
as in those of Matthew and Mark. 

Finally, the words, “this do in remembrance of me,” do not 
express the object of the institution which the disciples are 
commanded to commemorate, as if it meant: “this do in 
order that you may remember me;” but rather do they ex- 
press the meaning of the institution (ordinance.) It is a 
memorial celebration of the death of Jesus, which they com- 
memorate who administer the Lord’s Supper, just as Paul, in 
the 26 v. (1 Cor. 11) immediately adds: “For as often as ye 
eat this bread, and drink this eup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till hecome.” KatrayyéAAere is not in the Imperative 
but in the Indicative Present, and expresses not what they 
should do, but what they are doing in that they celebrate the 
Holy Supper. Concerning the purport of the Lord’s Supper, 
concerning that which is therein given and received, these 
words (i. e. the accounts of Luke and Paul) say nothing what- 
ever; but simply designate the nature and purpose of the 
celebration of the ordinance as conducted in and by the 
Chureh. 

If now we turn to the records of Matthew and Mark, we 
shall have but little to add. Both report the words at the , 
presentation of the bread with equal brevity. Matthew: 
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“Take, eat; this is my body;” Mark: “Take,* this is my 
body.” And with the cup, Matthew: “Drink ye all of 
it; for this is my blood of the covenant, (testament ) 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” Mark 
prefaces this with: “and they all drank of it,’ and then 
continues: “And hesaid unto them, This is my blood of the 
covenant (testament), which is shed for many.” Peculiar to 
Matthew is the addition: “which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins.” Matthew and Mark both delare that al/ 
those present drank of the cup; Matthew mentions it as a 
fact, Luke as a command of the Lord. Both term it, “blood 
of the covenant,” and thereby connect with the accounts of 
Luke and Paul, in which the cup, by virtue of the blood of 
Christ, is called the “the new testament” (covenant). All 
four witnesses testify to this: that through the blood of 
Christ a new covenant is established, whether the word “new” 
itself is expressed, as by Luke and Paul, or omitted, as by 
Matthew and Mark. For truly, it can not be the old cove- 
nant, long since fulfilled, for whose institution the blood of 
Christ was shed. The words refer to Exodus 24:6: “Be- 
hold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord has made 
with you concerning all these words.” That which was 
wrought out by Christ, in the shedding of His blood, forms 
the completing and concluding parallel to that which occur- 
red in the establishment of God’s covenant with the people 
of Israel. For what He institutes is the new covenant which 
can never grow old (Heb. 8: 6; 9: 18-23). Of the blood of 
the Lord it is said, that it is “shed for many,” not as if there- 
by were meant, ‘not for al/;” but the term, “for many,” is 
used as in (Matt. 20: 28) and likewise, though with the ar- 
ticle, 6¢ woAAoi, in Rom. 5:15, 19, in order to indicate that 
the number is great of those who should be benefited by 
this shedding of blood. 

At this point arises the decisive question, whether the 
words: “this is my body, this is my blood,” are to be taken 
literally (¢. e. in their native sense), so that what is presented 


*The Author follows the reading of the Sinaitic Codex. 
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is really the body and blood of the Lord; or symbolically, 
figuratively, so that it is the image or sign of the body and 
blood of Christ not given with the sign itself, but in some 

yay or other mentally connected therewith. No emphasis 
can be laid upon the copula “is ;” Luke omits it with the cup, 
without changing the meaning. The question at issue is the 
equalization of subject and predicate. But other passages are 
quoted where this equalizing takes place without doing away 
with the figurative meaning of subject or of predicate, as in 
Matt. 13:38, 39, or in John 15:1,5. Yet it is evident 
that such passages are not to be quoted as an explanation of 
the words of institution. For it is certainly something dif- 
ferent when the Lord teaches and instructs in figures and par- 
ables from that where He in a solemn bour establishes an 
institution by meaus of a presented gift, and denominates 
that which He bestows and presents. The question at issue is 
not to teach or explain a matter by the use of an illustrative 
picture or simile, but to designate that which the disciples 
are to take from His hand, to eat and todrink. To have the 
Lord speak in image and simile conflicts with the seriousness 
of the time (occasion), the meaning of the institution, and is 
incompatible with the brief and precise manner of expres- 
sion of the words ; the more so, since the added phrase, “given 
for you,” “shed for you,” will permit us to think only of the 
real body and blood. And the substitution of the thought: 
“this isa figure (symbol) of the body which is given for you” 
would, as it were, empty the ordinance of its meaning and 
render it nugatory, so that it would no longer harmonize 
with the lofty words used; moreover, the words (if thus 
used), could not have been more intelligible to the disciples 
than if understood by them in their real sense. Enigmatical 
and mysterious they were to them without doubt. But the 
disciples were accustomed to hear such words from His mouth. 
Their faith was not shaken thereby, but rather deepened and 
strengthened by the charm of their increasing experience of 
His might as well as of His truth. With good reason does 
the Form. Cone., (Sol. decl. 44, 45), call attention to this fact : 

Vol. TX. No. 1. 10 
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how inappropriate it would be to have the Lord speak in a 
flowery, figurative manner, in the institution of so impor- 
tant an ordinance, which is to be observed by all christendom 
so long as it awaits the reappearing of the Lord. The words 
as they stand do not afford the least oecasion for such an in- 
terpretation, which can but be carried into them from motives 
and considerations elsewhere found, with which however the 
true explanation has nothing in common, and which are to 
be considered hereafter. As the outcome of an interpreta- 
tion based upon these words as they read, the following only 
ean avail: with rovro, which the giver utters, he designates 
that which he bestows. This gift he terms His body and His 
blood. Paul and Luke likewise agree with this, for they 
also declare, that the cup which they are to drink assures 
unto them His blood. The institution which the Lord estab- 
lishes and whose significance His words express, He commands 
His disciples to repeat. They are to do as He has done in 
their presence, in remembrance of Him. Now it is certain 
and indeed it is declared, that it was bread and a cup filled 
with wine,-which the Lord took and gave, and of whieh it 
is said that it is His body and blood. Hence the question 
arises, whether, according to these words, bread and wine 
have ceased to be such, and according to their substance 
have become something else, viz. the body and blood of 
Christ. These words do not compel the acceptance of such 
an interpretation, and even Paul did not so understand them. 
For he writes in 1 Cor. 10,16: 10 zornpiov rns evdoyias 5, 


evloyobpuev, ovyl no_v@via EOTLV TOV aipatos TO Xpiotod; 
Tov aptov, Ov xA@pev, Ovi nOLve@via EoTIY TOD O@UATOS 
roo Xpistob; Ori €is apros, év G@ua of AOANOL EGpmEV OF 
yap mavres €x TOD vos apTOd petiyouev. This passage con- 


tains the most important and significant explanation con- 
cerning the mystery of the Lord’s Supper which the New 
Testament affords. ‘The cup of blessing which we bless” is 
the sacramental cup. It is called so for the reason that the 
Lord blessed it when He instituted the memorial supper ; 
evloynoas is exchangeable with EvYAPLITHOAS (Matt. 26: 
26,27; and Mark 14: 22, 23). From the adjunct clause, 
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“which we bless,” it appears, that the Apostle means the sac- 
ramental celebration as it is commemorated in the Church on 
the ground of Christ’s institution, Of this cup he says, it is 
“the communion of the blood of Christ,” and so afterward of 
the bread “which we break,” i. e. of the sacramental celebra- 
tion observed by the Church, that it is “the communion of the 
body of Christ.” Therewith these three particulars are 
clearly set forth: 1. That bread and wine are not changed 
into any other substance; for it reads cup and bread in the 
16th as well as in the 17th verse, (compare 1 Cor. 9 : 26-28). 
2. That this bread and this cup is communion (not the com- 
munion, since the article is wanting in the original; therefore 
not the only existing or the only possible communion, but a 
real communion) of the body and blood of Christ; that this 
communion is bestowed with the bread and wine, and indis- 
solubly connected with their reception. 3. That the means 
whereby we become possessed of this communion is the par- 
taking of the bread and wine; so that whoever receives and 
partakes of the bread and the wine, enters into and possesses 
the communion of the body and blood of Christ, whether he 
have or have not comprehended it as a mental conception. 
For this is the pith or turning point of the entire passage, 
(L Cor, 10: 14-21), that the Apostle admonishes the Cor- 
inthians, who were rather inclined to boast of their high- 
toned liberalisin and of a freedom from narrow prejudices, 
that it in no wise depends upon their opinions or conceptions, 
when they participate in feasts to idols, whether they thereby 
enter into fellowship (communion) with the idols) For this 
communion is connected with the thing itself with which 
they enter into relation, regardless of what they may think 
thereof. He verifies this statement, in the first place, by re- 
ferring to the real, objectively present communion, existing 
independently of the thoughts and opinions of the partici- 
pants, which the communicants receive with the consecrated 
elements, with the body and blood of the Lord; just as he 
afterwards proves in the 17th verse, that, none the less, the 
partaking of the one bread, unites the communicants with 
each other into one body. For the words,’ 677 &1S APTOS, con- 
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stitute the antecedent proposition, *v o@sua éopuev the conse- 
quent, as the following sentence shows: 6 yap mavtes &% Tov 
évos aptov peréxouev. There is one bread ; therefore are we 
the many, although we are many, one body ; this we are be- 
cause the bread is one, of which we all receive our part. But 
the bread which possesses this unifying power is that which 
is designated in the 16th verse; viz: that bread which is the 
communion of the body of Christ for all that partake of it. 
Therefore the bond of union of the communicants with each 
other is the equal participation of all in the bread, in and 
with which the Lord communicates to them His body. 

From this passage of the Apostle, in connection with the 
words of institution of Christ, the Lutheran Church draws 
the conclusion, that the earthly elements, bread and wine, are 
not transformed, but remain what they are, and rejects the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. On the other 
hand, the Church teaches, that with the bread and wine, the 
body and blood of Christ are united in a mysterious, super- 
natural manner; so that, he who partakes of the former re- 
ceives therewith the latter. Luther, therefore, and others 
after him, explain the rodro of the words of institution in a 
syneedochical manner, é. e. it declares: the bread which I give 
unto you embraces within itself the body; and in a similar 
manner the cup. Yet the truth at issue does not depend 
upon the assumption of a synecdoche in the words of institu- 
tion, nor upon the grammatical interpretation of the terms 
employed, but upon the very fact that in the Holy Supper, 
the body and blood of Christ are truly present, given, and 
received. And the connection between the heavenly and the 
earthly element is best termed unio sacramentalis, because it 
is a union unlike any other outside of this sacrament, and 
remains altogether contined to it. Therefore, it may further- 
more be inferred, that where the communion is not held, this 
union does not take place; 7. e. the body and blood of Christ 
are not present in the bread and wine, when these are not 
taken, eaten, and drunken according to the Lord’s instruc- 
tions. Therewith everything disappears that might be called, 
with a semblance of reason, aptoAatpeia (bread-worship) ; 
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for the consecrated bread, with which the body of the Lord 
is united, is not an object of adoration, but of partaking (re- 
ception) and appointed only for this. It is superstition to 
regard either the crumbs that may fall, or the drops that may 
be spilled, as anything or part of the body and blood of 
Christ. To guard against all such anxiety, and against all 
abuse that either is or may be practiced with the consecrated 
elements, the rule has been set up: Nihil habet rationem sa- 
cramenti extra usuma Christo institutum, (“nothing has the 
character of a sacrament beyond the use instituted by Christ.”) 
Therewith is connected the question, whence this wonderful 
gift in the Holy Supper proceeds, or how the mysterious 
union of the body and blood of Christ with the bread and 
wine is accomplished. The answer thereto is: entirely 
through the continued working of the power of the original 
institution of Christ, (Form. Cone , Sol. deel., vir., 75). This 
original institution, and the instructions connected therewith 
to continue its celebration as the Lord observed it in the first 
place, to do (robro woveiré) that which He did, this has the 
power of a creative word of command, which becomes just 
as energetic, as often as occurs what the Lord has ordered, as 
the command in Gen. 1:11, which in every springtime decks 
anew the fields with fresh verdure. This statement is in- 
sisted upon over against the opinion, that the words of con- 
secration in the mouth of the priest worked the presence of 
the body and the blood of Christ, (Form. Cone., Sol. deel., VIL, 
74). Not indeed these, but “the power of Almighty God, 
and the word, institution, and command of our Lord Jesus 
Christ accomplish” it. Nevertheless, at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, the words of the institution are not to be 
omitted, but to be spoken or sung, clearly and plainly, before 
the congregation: 1, because in obedience to the command of 
Christ, who declares: “this do ;” therefore He wills that every 
successive Communion shall be a repetition of the first. 
2. In order to awaken, strengthen, and assure the faith of the 
hearer concerning the being, nature, and benefit of the sacra- 
ment. And, 3, to dedicate and consecrate the elements of 
bread and wine unto an holy use, wherefore Paul terms the 
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cup, “the cup of blessing which we bless,” (Form. Cone., Sol. 
decl. vir., 79—82). 

Another question, concerning the exact time in which the 
mysterious union of the heavenly gifts with the visible signs 
takes place, is regarded as idle and impertinent. The Lord 
established the ordinance of the Holy Supper as an entirety, 
and His institution of it is observed only then when the 
whole of it is observed. Therefore its blessing and its power 
are conditioned upon this: that its administration be carried 
out in all its parts. But these are three: the consecration, 
the distribution, and the reception (consecratio, distributio, 
et sumtio). A consecration not followed by both the other 
parts, would be ineffectual, in fact none at all. The believing 
certainty that we receive in the Holy Supper what the Lord 
intended that we should, is not attached to a single part of 
the united administration, but to the entirety of the celebra- 
tion as Christ established it, (Form. Cone. Sol. decl. vit. 83-87). 

In the Lutheran Confessions the fact is emphasized, that 
the gift in the Holy Supper, the body and blood of Christ, is 
received by the communicants with the mouth (manducatio 
oralis); and that this gift is received by a// the communi- 
rants, though with diverse effects (mandueatio indignorum). 

Stress is laid upon the oral partaking, in opposition to the 
teaching of Calvin, who held that the communicant in re- 
ceiving the bread and the wine is placed by the Holy Spirit 
through faith, into such communion with the Lord exalted 
to the right hand of God, that he really experiences the 
power and the energy proceeding from the glorified body of 
Christ, and hence is truly fed and refreshed with the body 
and blood of the Lord; yet not by means of an oral recep- 
tion of the heavenly gift, but spiritually by faith. This 
conception the Lutheran Church does not find in harmony 
with the words of Christ’s institution. For in the same the 
Lord ordained no other means of receiving His gifts than this: 
take, eat, drink. If anything else had been necessary for the 
reception of what He bestows, He would have declared it. 
But since He has prescribed this, that in the Holy Supper we 
should take, eat and drink the appointed gift—which the 
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first disciples did, and which could not have taken place, and 
indeed cannot take place, in any other way—hence we must 
maintain, that he who receives the consecrated bread and 
wine in the Holy Communion, receives and partakes of that 
which the Lord bestows under these signs, and which He 
presents according to His own words, viz.: the body and the 
blood of the Lord, 

Therefore Paul calls the cup which we bless and the bread 
which we break, the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ. Both of these are received orally and partaken of in 
and by means of the bread and wine, and not by any act of 
faith or of the Holy Spirit differing from or separately ac- 
companying this oral reception. When, therefore, the Luth- 
eran Coufessions make use of the term, that the body and 
blood of the Lord are received in the Holy Supper, “in, with, 
and under” the bread and the wine, this has no other mean- 
ing than that no one can partake of the bread and the wine 
in this sacrament, without at the same time receiving, by 
orally partaking of these gifts, that which the Lord has or- 


dained and promised to bestow, His body and His blood. But 
in no wise is it to be understood as if the body and the blood 
of the Lord were locally included in the bread and wine (im- 
pranatio); oras if bound to them in such a manner that they 
(the body and the blood) were swallowed and digested like 
earthly food. In opposition to this Capernaitie understand- 
ing of the reception of the body and the blood of Christ, the 


Lutheran Church moreover maintains the spiritual reception 
of the heavenly elements. And yet not as if this spiritual 
reception separately accompanied the oral partaking, and 
were something different and distinct from the same. But 
in so far as the manner of the union of the body and the 
blood of the Lord with the bread and wine is a sacramen- 
tal, spiritual and heavenly union ; and tiat, therefore, what is 
united with the earthly elements in a spiritual and supernat- 
ural manner, can be imparted to the communicant in no 
other than « spiritual, miraculous way—which however can 
take place only when he receives it orally as the Lord or- 
dained that it should be partaken of, by eating and drinking, 
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(Form. Conce., Sol. decl. 104-105). Nothing further then is to 
be understood from this doctrine—in maintaining the man- 
ducatio oralis, i. e. that the gifts (blessings) of the Holy 
Supper are orally received—than the faithful, immoveable 
adherence to the words with which the Lord established the 
sacrament, and the conscientious fear of a trifling interpreta- 
tion, or of a disguising exegesis, by adding to or taking away 
trom the words of the institution. 

Therewith the following is most intimately connected : 
that the blessings of the Holy Communion, the body and the 
blood of the Lord, are received by all who celebrate this or- 
dinance, irrespective of their subjective (personal) condition. 
For if neither our belief nor our unbelief, whether of the 
giver (the officiating minister) or of the receiver (the com- 
municant), but alone the instituting word of the Lord, locates 
and jeauses to be present in the Holy Supper the body and 
blood of the Lord, then He bestows the same upon all who 
observe the Holy Communion according to His appointment. 
And if He has ordained no other means of reception, than the 
eating and drinking of the consecrated gifts, it follows of 
necessity, that every one partaking of these gifts, after the 
manner of the divine appointment, receives also what the 
Lord presents therewith. If indeed he partakes unworthily, 
he receives the same not as a blessing, but as unto judgment 
(condemnation), 1 Cor.11: 29. Yet that such an one does not 
receive mere bread and wine, but, with the same, the body 
and the blood of the Lord, the words of St. Paul show, in 
1 Cor. 11:27: “Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord”—/. e. he commits sin against 
the body and the blood of Christ, which he has received un- 
worthily, Avd the same meaning is drawn from the utter- 
ance of St. Paul, in v. 29: “for he that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation unto himself, not 
discerning the Lord’s body”—when he partakes of the earthly 
elements without remembering that he receives the body and 
the blood of the Lord therewith. Such unworthy partaking 
could not be sinning against the body and the blood of the 
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Lord, if the unworthy communicant were receiving bread 
and wine, were he not partaking, at the same time, of the 
body and the blood of the Lord. For in such a case he 
would be sinning simply against the consecrated elements, or 
against the Lord who appointed them, but not against the 
the gifts themselves, which for him would not be present (in 
the Holy Supper). 

The declaration that the unworthy communicant also re- 
ceives the body and the blood of the Lord, is, therefore, a sim- 
ple consequence, and yet a necessary consequence, of the con- 
struction of the words of the institution in their original 
meaning as they read; and this result unavoidably presents 
itself, when that which the institution teaches is maintained, 
viz: 1, that in the Holy Communion the body and the blood 
of the Lord are truly united with the bread and the wine, 
by means of which the Lord presents both, even in a won- 
derful and incomprehensible manner ; and, 2, that the Lord 
has appointed no other means of reception than the eating and 
drinking of His gifts. Moreover, the Confession* distinctly 
declares who are to be regarded as worthy or as unworthy 
communicants. Unworthy communicants are only such as 
do not believe, (Form. Cone. Epit. 18; Sol. deel. vit, 68-71), 
who are without sorrow and contrition over their sins,and who 
come to the sacrament without true faith and without good 
resolution to better their life. On the other hand, true wor- 
thiness does not consist in a greater or less degree of strength 
or weakness of faith, but in the merits of Christ which the 
weak may appropriate, as well as he who has a strong and 
happy faith. The merits of Christ will make him worthy 
who will embrace the same, whether with fearand trembling, 
or with joyful assurance. For the Lord has called the weary 
and heavy-laden unto Himself; He is the physician of the 
sick and not of the strong. And yet the strongest faith is 


*By the term ‘‘the Confession,’’ (Das Bekenntniss), our author means 
the Formula of Concord. 
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coupled with the deepest feeling of personal sin and unwor- 
thiness. 

Coneerning the blessing of the Holy Communion, or con- 
cerning that which it profits, the Confession speaks briefly: 
“that is pointed out in these words, ‘given and shed for you for 
the remission of sins,’ which words show us, that forgiveness 
of sin, life and salvation, are imparted to us in the sacrament ; 
for where there is remission of sins, there is also life and 
salvation.” 

With this exposition of that which the Lutheran Church 
teaches and confesses concerning the Lord’s Supper, we have 
reached the conclusion of the matter. The, leading points 
and essential parts of the confession have been developed in 
the foregoing. They may be summed up in these three 
propositions: 

1. The words of the institution are to be taken as they 
read, neither figuratively nor symbolically, neither as a simile 
noran allegory, but according tothe native (original) meaning 
of the words; and since the Lord Himself has said: “Take, 
eat, drink, this is my body, my blood,” therefore His body 
and His blood are really and truly present in the Holy Sup- 
per, and are therein distributed and received. 

2. This reeeption takes place orally, aceording to the insti- 
tution, because in this sacrament the Lord has appointed no 
other way of reeeption; and yet spiritually, in so far as 
Christ’s body and blood is a spiritual, heavenly food, which 
does not enter into, and is not assimilated by, the body, after 
the manner of earthly nourishment. 

3. Because the reception of Christ’s body and blood is at- 
tached to earthly signs (media), both are received by all those 
who partake of the sacrament administered according to the 
manner of its institution, irrespeetive of their worthiness or 
unworthiness; yet by the believers as a blessing, by the un- 
believers as unto judgment (condemnation). 

Yet we cannot omit the consideration of several questions, 
which force themselves upon us, in reference to the Holy 
Supper, and which moreover have become not only subjects 
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for theological discussion, but are also referred to in the Con- 
fession of the Chureh. 

In the first place it may be asked, why does the Lord give 
His body and His blood separate in the Holy Supper? And is 
not the Roman Catholic Church right, when she offers to the 
ecommunicant only the bread and therewith the body, inas- 
much as the blood is, self-evidently, included in the body ? 
In reply to this it may reasonably be said, that such a pro- 
cedure implies a willful and therefore inadmissible corree- 
tion of the words and institution of Christ. With what 
intent and purpose, however, is it declared, in presenting the 
eup: “Drink ye aL of it;” and Mark testifies that it was 
thus offered and received. Now if there had been no pur- 
pose, no special meaning in this, the Lord would not so have 
ordered it. If we change or willfully trifle with the words 
of institution, we put ourselves in conflict with the obedience 
which we owe to the words of Christ, as well as with the 
faith uniqnely and surely grounded upon these words. What 
indeed would remain to us as certain, were we to presume to 
subject even the words of Christ to our criticism, and accord- 
ing to our own notions to modify their import! For the be- 
lieving Christian it is sufficient to know: thus hath the Lord 
spoken and thus hath He ordained ? 

If however the subject-matter itself be more closely exam- 
ined, it would lead to the consideration of the peculiar char- 
acter of the sacrament. In the introductory part of this 
article mention was made of a communion of the believer 
with Christ, established by faith and realized through the 
Holy Spirit, which is not connected (bound up) with the 
Holy Communion. This is the personal union which exists 
between Him and His own, of whom the Lord speaks in 
John 17: 22-23: And the glory which Thou gavest me I 
have given them; that they may be one, even as We are one: 
[in them and Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect in 
one, and that the world may know that Thou hast sent Me, 
and has loved them as Thou hast loved Me.” (Compare John 
15: 4-6). To this belongs also the testimony of Christ in 
Capernaum: John 6. But the special gift which the Lord 
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vouchsafes unto us in the Holy Supper is this, that He makes 
us partakers of His corporeality (Leiblichkeit), so that the 
Christian’s natural being should secure part of and com- 
munion with the Divine-human nature of the Mediator and 
Redeemer. And just because it is an imparting of the cor- 
poreality of the Lord, which this sacrament vouchsafes unto 
us, is this corporeality given in its essential, constituent parts. 
Human nature from its bodily side is called flesh and blood: 
flesh, according to its outer, visible structure ; blood, accord- 
ing to its inner, nourishing, preserving, and continually re- 
newing structure. As true man indeed, the Lord also as- 
sumed flesh and blood (Heb. 2: 14; John 6: 51-56). And 
since He wishes to make us partakers of His corporeality, He 
gives us His body and His blood, as the essential parts of His 
human corporeality, but does not say: His rLesu and His 
blood—because FLESH is the designaton of this corporeality in 
its temporary, earthy structure, whereas Bopy and blood is 
enduring, so sure as the Lord arose bodily from the dead, 
ascended bodily into the heavens, and has been bodily glori- 
fied. 

There are other statements, as for example this: that the 
Lord instituted the Holy Supper as the Paschal Feast of the 
new covenant, and that He therefore caused it to resemble 
that of the old covenant—in which the flesh and the blood 
each had its special application and appointment—do not ap- 
ply to the subject under consideration, for the reason that 
there the blood was poured out (or away), whereas here it is 
partaken of. But if another statement may be added con- 
cerning the specifie meaning of the Lord’s Supper, it would 
be this: that even the body of the Christian is not created 
merely for ttmporal use (earthly life), but rather destined for 
future glorification, and that the imparting of the corporeal- 
ity of the glorified Mediator, is indeed a pledge of this our 
future glorification, and is moreover a preparatory founda- 
tion for the same. To expatiate further upon this point is 
not here in place. The intimation given will suffice to call 
attention to the fact, that, in regarding the object and pur- 
pose of the Holy Supper, the Lutheran view involves princi- 
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ples of universal and profound signification. In connection 
compare the passage, Eph. 5 : 30, according to the received 
and sufficiently authenticated version. 

Connected with this is a second consideration. We have 
spoken of the imparted corporeality of the glorified Media- 
tor. Therewith is implied that the body and the blood of 
the Lord, of which we partake in the Holy Supper, is the 
glorified corporeality of the Lord. Over against this, the ob- 
jection can not be reasonably maintained, that the Lord is 
speaking of the body which is given for us, and of the blood 
which is shed for us, and that this was not the glorified, but 
the mortal body, subject unto death. For the body of our 
Lord at the right hand of God, is none other than the one 
He assumed in His state of lowliness. It is now differently 
constituted, and yet it is the same body which He took with 
Him out of the grave, and which He has translated with 
Himself into an heavenly existence. It is therefore inad- 
missible to say of the glorified body of Christ, that it is not 
the same as that body which for us was given unto death. 
The change of its state does not destroy the sameness of the 
body. Another inference to be rejected is this: if it be the 
vloritied body of the Christ of which we partake in the Holy 
Supper, then indeed the disciples could not as yet have re- 
ceived the same when the Lord instituted this sacrament, for 
then and there He was in their midst as the incarnated, but 
not yet as the glorified One. In and for itself it would do 
away with all truth and all reality of the institution of the 
sucrament as appointed by the Lord, could it be said that its 
tirst celebration by the Lord, in the cirele of His disciples, 
and with them, had been merely a typical celebration. For if 
the Lord did not, at the time when He himself said: “Take, 
eat, this is My body; drink, this is My blood,” really bestow 
what He said, what assurance have we, that, in repeating the 
celebration of the ordinance as established by Him, we shall 
receive that which He could not have given, as alleged, at 
the first celebration? The disciples, then and there, as 
surely received that which the Lord, in distributing to them, 
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calls His gifts,as Christendom, since then, has been receiving 
the same as often as Christ’s ordinance has been administered. 
The Lord, who has power to lay down [is life and power to 
take it again (John 10: 18), whose might is neither contined 
to nor limited by the laws of our human nature, which might 
He exercised over His corporeality whilst yet in the flesh (e. g. 
John 6: 19—21), He indeed could also impart what He said at 
the institution of the Holy Supper; for He is neither contained 
by, nor confined by the limits of, His body, but rather enjoys 
the freest disposal of it, to do with it or to use it as He will. 
Wonderful is this free power of Christ’s disposition of His 
corporeality, mysterious and supernatural, it is true, but not 
impossible to Him, who in His own person is the wonder of 
all wonders, whom the prophet designates, above all other 
names, Wonderful (Isaiah 9 : 6). . 

This leads us, of necessity, to a brief consideration of the 
last point. The Lutheran view of the Lord’s Supper has 
been severely attacked and controverted with the assertion, 
that it contradicts the very nature and essence of corporeali- 
ty. Also that the almighty power of God can not be ad- 
duced to its support; for His power does not show itself in 
doing the very opposite to that which He has determined 
upon doing. Herein is included the unchangeable, local cir- 
eumscription of the body of Christ. For God has determined 
not to destroy that which He has once assumed. But this 
would take place, could He (Christ) be, either before or after 
His glorification, at several places, with the substance of His 
body. The exalted Christ is at the right hand of God; 
therefore he can not be bodily present in the Holy Supper. 

Against this objection it would not suffice to refer to the state 
of glorification in which Christ exists. For His glorication does 
not destroy the nature of His corporeality as such. And no 
one would maintain, that, for example, the glorified children 
of God could, by virtue of their glorification, exist everywhere, 
or at least in many places, at the same time. And, indeed, 
the Lutheran Confession does not say anything of the kind. 
Christ possesses the freest disposal of His corporeality, as 
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ascribed to Him in the institution of the Holy Supper, and 
in its continued celebration, not because of His glorification, 
but by virtue of the union of the human nature with the di- 
vine, in His divine-human personality. Yet from this con- 
nection of the divine and the human nature in the unity of 
His person, the commingling of both must not be inferred ; 
but rather a mutual communication of their respective pow- 
ers and attributes (communicatio idiomatum). They are not 
so united that each might manifest itself apart from the 
other, but that where Christ is, and where He has promised 
to be, there He is entire according to both natures, not 
commingled and not separated. By virture of this wonder- 
ful and unique assumption of our human nature into commu- 
nion with the divine in Christ, not comprehensible by any 
human comparison, the local cireumscription of corporeality 
is not applicable to the body of Christ. He has the capacity 
of being present where He will in more than one way, not 
only locally, according to which He would always be confined 
to a distinet place and could not be present at any other at 
the same time; but rather, as all things are present to Ilim 
always and everywhere, so He is likewise present whenever 
and wherever He has promised to be; and no local limitations 
ean hinder Him from realizing His presence even bodily in 
the Holy Supper after He has promised so to do. This is the 
so-called ubiquity of the body of Christ; not a local exten- 
sion of His body over the entire universe,—a monstrous 
thought, which would indeed destroy all corporeality,—but 
the ability, arising from and because of the union with the 
divine nature, to evince Himself bodily wherever He will; and 
this He has promised to do in the Holy Supper. Therefore, 
the possibility of this presence does not rest upon the glorifi- 
eation of Christ, but upon the union and mutual communi- 
eation and permeation of the divine and the human natures 
in the unity of His personality. Thus briefly does Luther, 
and the Church which is called after him, justify its declara- 
tions concerning the Lord’s Supper, as found in its Confes- 
sion. And here again it is manifest, that in the Lutheran 
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doctrine of the Holy Supper, issues of far-reaching signifi- 
cance present themselves, that culminate in the question: 
was the human nature in Christ capable of such a permeation 


by the Divine nature, as is maintained in the declaration of 


the corporeal, not local, yet real presence of the body and the 
blood of Christ in the Holy Supper? Or, in other words, was 
a real, and hence an operative union of both natures effected 
in Christ? It is evident what influence the answer to this 
question must have upon Christ’s entire work of redemption. 
And one would need first to inquire, whether there be any 
reason for accusing Luther of mere obstinacy and dogmatism, 
because in his disputation with Zwingli at Marburg, and 
afterwards until the end of his life, he never wavered from 
nor yielded the truth, that Christ’s body and blood are really 
and truly present in the Holy Supper, although in a mysteri- 
ous and supernatural manner, and that they are distributed 
(imparted) and received. 

For the literature upon this doctrine, besides the Con- 
fessions of the Lutheran Church, see: “Frank, Theologie der 
Concordienformel, Part IIL. ; v. Hofman, Schriftheweiss U1., 2, 
p. 223, et seq. 


[The Reformed Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, by Rev. Prof. J. J. 
Herzog, Erlangen, will appear in the April number of the QuAR- 
TERLY. | 
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ARTICLE V. 


THOUGHT THE GREAT REALITY. 
By Prof. W. H. Wynwn, Ph. D., State Agricultural College, Ames, Ia. 


As Physiological Psychology has come to be a recognized 
branch of philosophical research, the one absorbing question 
before it is: What traces are there of mental continuity be- 
tween the brute and man? Physiologically the line of de- 
mareation is by no means distinet,—so indistinct, indeed, 
that the leading scientists of the day have presumptively set- 
tled down in the doctrine, that whatever superiority man 
may have over the brute has fallen to him by the accidents 
of environment, and such other processes as are utterly incon- 
sistent with original fixedness of type. Man is but the brute 
thrown forward by some species of evolution, which has 
dropped out or absorbed the intermediate links 

Of course behind and beyond all other postulates, with 
which biology essays to determine man’s place in nature, is 
the new doctrine of species, or rather of no species, toward 
which the revelations of the microscope, and the startling 
discoveries of the physical sciences are setting with a tremen- 
dous bias; the doctrine that there is no serutable, intelligent 
plan, no final cause, no predetermined type, discoverable in 
anything, and therefore no such specifie distinetion for man. 
Species is but the arbitrary limits which the naturalist as- 
sumes; and nowhere in all the wide domain of science is 
there anything like a divine conception, or self-conscious Lo- 
gos, making deliberate records of its beneficence and wisdom, 
in such concrete types as matter and force may supply. In- 
deed we have it authoritatively announced, that the special 
mission of science is to drive away the teleological supersti- 
tion from the field; to show that blind law has unchallenged 
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sway, where heretofore we had thought there was a beneficent 
plan.* 

Then follows specious reasoning like this: If the theory 
of the purposelessness of nature is found to hold good, in all 
the wide range of forces underneath the mental organization 
of man,and in the more complex co-ordination of nerve-struc- 
ture and brain function, of quite the entire mass of the ani- 
mal kingdom, what forbids, nay how can we avoid, extend- 
ing the generalization to the mind and brain of man? There 
is no predetermined type for anything, and therefore if man 
is now higher in the scale of being than the brute, it is not 
because the creative energy moved intelligently and deliber- 
ately to that end, but because, in the accidents of environ- 
ment, and through the operation of blind law of natural 
selection, it turned out so to be. 

To all which we may have no rigidly scientific reply, but 
against which we must precipitate certain strangely persistent 
and stubbornly irrepressible convictions, that will not con- 
sent to be thus over-ruled. These convictions are imbedded 
in the universal consciousness of the race. They issue from 
the mind, and are addressed to the mind. They are outside 
of all biological formule, and are no less assuring than they. 
They are the data of the self-conscious ego, and could by no 
possibility come round to us through a neurological route. 
Let us see if we cannot discover something in the nature of 
thought, as we are conscious of it—self-asserting, self-reflect- 
ing, human thought—which must interpose an impassable 
barrier between the brute and man, and be an irrefutable to- 
ken of the intelligent order in accordance with which the 
universe was made. 


INTROVERSION—-ALTER EGO. 


The power to think, with the all-pervading light of self- 
consciousness in the thought; to arrest any object of percep- 
mm, as, for a the -_ [ hold in my hand, and, at the 

*See Address of Prof. Simon Newcomb before the St. Louis meet- 
ing of American Association for Advancement of Science, Aug., 1878. 
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same time, subject to my scrutiny the self-active intellect 
that sways the pen,—this double movement of the human 
mind is beyond all question the distinguishing glory of man. 
The dog thinks, no doubt, and often outstrips his master in 
ases Where mere animal sagacity is to be brought into play ; 


but the dog never thinks on his thought, and is not capable— 
to borrow a figure of Mr. Coleridge’s subtle analysis—of 
making an irruption upon the flow of associated ideas. Mr. 
Coleridge defines thought to be “the laborious breaking 
through the law of association ;” which is the same thing as 
to say, it is making a descent upon the unintermitting train 
of idea that is evermore spontaneously spinning through the 
mind, Any one may inspect this strange phenomenon for 
himself. In all unconstrained moments, something seems to 
do my thinking for me. I am a passive spectator to the 
scenes of a revolving panorama, which some unseen agency 
keeps in rapid transit before me; but, by and by, Z rush upon 
the canvas, stop the motion of its wheels, and call the mute 
figures in living converse round the council-board T have set 
up in their midst. 

Somewhere Mr. Carlyle, speaking in his characteristic way 
of the wondrous transformations that are thus wrought, 
by the intrusion of a strong, masterful, concentrated will 
upon the aimless, random, automatic, flow of ideas, and the 
new creation that springs up in consequence, describes it as 
the “thaumaturgic power of thought,” meaning that it is a 
kind of constant miraele-working, this power the soul has, of 
rolling thought back on itself, and gathering in its straggling 
forces to a dignified parliament in the brain. Thaumaturgus 
it is, for, so far as we know, the self-active ego is the only 
miracle-worker that remains with us in the world. J/ the 
pronoun itself is a perpetual refutation to every system of 
philosophy that would eliminate from human thinking the 
notion of cause, or in any way reduce it to the necessary se- 
quence of nature’s laws. When J have made my entrance on 
this dull round of involuntary thinking, the dumb show in 
an instant changes into a scene of animated bustle, the mute 
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shadows are turned into inspiration, and the dead puppets of 
the mind become the swift-winged children of the sun. 

It will be seen, then, that self-consciousness, or the power 
of looking down upon our thought from a point, as it were, 
of easy poise above it, and rushing in upon it, as our own 
free energizing may direct—this is distinctively the high 
faculty in man which renders him akin to God. It is specifi- 
cally the boundary line between the brute and human branches 
of the animal kindom, which never can be crossed by any 
“blue ape without a tail,” however highly developed. Men 
are rightfully jealous of this crowning spiritual prerogative 
of human nature, and are instinctively repelled from the 
idea, that so lofty an endowment could have sprung up from 
the fortuitous survivals of mere natural selection. No! such 
a faculty did not wriggle up from the accidents of primitive 
jungles, but was designedly put in man by his Creator, as his 
own sign-manual to the crowning workmanship of his hand. 


DOG AND APE APPROXIMATIONS, 


Remarkable anatomical resemblances are found to exist 
between man and the apes, so much so, that the animal econ- 
omy of the one may be set down as, in all essential particu- 
lars, the animal economy of the other. Prof. St. George Mi- 
yart, after thoroughly reviewing all the zoological affinities 
of the Simiade and Cebide, comes to the following conclusion : 
“Moreover, as man is the highest animal, and, zoologically 
considered, differs less from even the lowest ape than such 
ape differs from any other animal, man and apes must be 
placed together in one order, which may well bear its primi- 
tive Linnean name ‘Primates.’” Granted; but the minds of 
these zoological congeners are separated by a measureless in- 
terval. The ape and the man are infinite leagues apart, in 
the kind of thinking they are respectively able todo. If 
both are anatomically Primates, mentally the one is human, 
and the other is a brute. ‘From a spiritual point of view,” 
to adopt the language of Joseph Le Conte, himself one of 
those broadly liberal scientists, for whom the spiritual still 
remains the most conspicuous and comprehensive phenome- 
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non in the universe—“From a spiritual point of view it is 
simply impossible to exaggerate man’s importance or the 
wideness of the gap which separates him from the higher an- 
imals. From this point of view man must be set over as an 
equivalent, not only against the whole animal kingdom, but 
against all nature beside. From this point of view, as we 
shal] see, nature may be said to exist only for man—nature 
the matrix, man the offspring. From this point of view, the 
difference which separates man from the highest ape is far 
greater than that which separates the latter from the lowest 
moner. In fact, the former difference is incommensurable in 
terms of the latter.” Indeed, we may add, when the facts 
are well weighed, it is difficult to suppress the suspicion that, 
in the matter of zoological classification, some lurking error 
has vitiated the result, or some vast determining fact has slid 
away from the gaze of the most penetrating search. ; 

Now in thus emphasizing the wideness of the gap between 
the human and the brute, no slight is intended to any well 
settled zoological affinities between the lower animals and 
man; no disparagement of science, in so far as it sets up 
honestly in the interest of the ape. We may feel the force 
of this difference, and yet be none the less sensible of the 
vast community of animal uature, which two such diverse 
branches of the same great kingdom may indiscriminately 
share. Sidney Smith has put this same thought into a fa- 
mous piece of wit: “I confess myself so much at ease about 
the superiority of mankind ; [ have such a marked contempt 
for the understanding of every baboon I have ever seen; 
I feel so sure that the blue ape without a tail will never 
rival us in poetry, painting, and music, that I see no reason 
whatever that justice may not be done to the few fragments 
of soul, and tatters of understanding, that monkeys may 
really possess.” 


Indeed, the dog comes nearer man in all those lofty traits 
which are inseparable from the human understanding, such 
us keen and sympathetic penetration into the ways of man, 
capacity to read the will of the master on his countenance, 
the most touching devotion to those who cherish him, and a 
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worship that borders well nigh upon the confines of religion. 
Stories of the remarkable animal intelligence of this favorite 
companion and servant of man, of how he has laid his plans 
for bringing about the will of his master, pursuing them 
through days and even weeks of preliminary preparation for 
the event; of how he has clung to his master in misfortune, 
in times and places where human help and sympathy could 
not come—a kind of devotion which, more than mere sagac- 
ity, bespeaks the human element in effigy—stories of this 
sort are transmitted to us from all ages of the world, and are 
authenticated by the frequent occurrence of like examples 
observed in our own day, justifying the opinion that the dog, 
despite the absence of zoological affinities, is immeasurably 
nearer man than the grinning caricature of the jungles. 
Here is the psychology of the dog, as given to us by an emi- 
nent naturalist, Jacob Gibson: “There are few human pas- 
sions not shared in by the dog. It is, like man, subject to 
anger, jealousy, envy, love, hatred, grief; it shows gratitude, 
pride, generosity, and fear. It sympathizes with man in his 
troubles, and there are numerous instances on record of its 
showing sympathy for the distressed of its own kind. It 
remembers, and is evidently assisted thereto, as man is, by 
the association of ideas; that it is not devoid of imagination 
may be assumed from the fact that it dreams, pursuing in its 
sleep imaginary game. Its judgment is often singularly 
correct ; while it may almost be said to have a religion in 
which man is its god,and his will its rule of conduct, 
disobedience to which produces an evident feeling of shame 
and a quiet submission to punishment. It shares with man 
in awe of the unknown, and the most courageous dog will 
often tremble at the sudden rustle of a leaf.” So like man 
in mental characteristics is the dog; where in comparison is 
the ape? 

Take the element of devotion, loving, strong, heroic devo- 
tion, and it will be found that next to man, and even some- 
times to the disparagement of man, this emotion is purest in 
the bosom of the dog. In the Odyssey, there is the touching 
story of the old dog Argos, instantly recognizing his master 
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Ulysses, after an absence of twenty years, and in spite of the 
disguise of the beggar’s rags, whereby all the gay Achaian 
princes were deceived. The dog in the intervening years has 
been so neglected, and has grown so old and diseased, that he 
is not able to rise from the unseemly spot on which he is ly- 
ing, ‘‘a poor old cast-off, of his lord forlorn,” but gives un- 
mistakable tokens that he knows his master, when all that 
brilliant company and even the queen herself, are still in the 
dark : 
—‘*Soon as he perceived 

Long-lost Ulysses nigh, down fell his ears 

Close-capped, and with his tail glad signs he gave 

Of gratulation, impotent to rise 

And to approach his master as of old. 

Ulysses, noting him, wiped off a tear 

Unmarked.”’ 
And the legend goes on to say, that the dog was so overpow- 
ered by the discovery, that he died there at his master’s feet. 

We have also the story,so pathetically celebrated in poems 
by Wordsworth and Scott, of the young and gifted man who 
lost his way on the Helvellyn mountain, and fell at last 
among the cliffs to pine away and die. His faithful dog 
kept wateh by his body for three long months, until it had 
wasted to a skeleton, finding nourishment for himself mean- 
while, it is not known how, clinging piteously to his dead 
master in silent grief or fruitless howlings, until a straying 
shepherd was lured by his wailings to the desolate spot. To 
Walter Scott, of all writers of romance, belongs the distine- 
tion of having first made a hero of the dog. Particularly in 
the Talisman, it will be remembered, a most intricate scheme 
for ferreting out a royal offender, and bringing him to con- 
dign punishment, is accomplished through the dog as detee- 
tive. Searcely can it be charged that the details of that 
thrilling narrative are unnatural and strained, for Sir Walter 
had been a close and sympathetic observer of the dog, and 
was stimulated thus to idealize his exploits, by a wide range 
of authentic facts on the marvels of the canine instincts. 
Now, turning to the zoological cousin of man, whoever 

heard of anything like disinterested devotion in an ape? 
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Cunning you will note, and almost the utter absence of sympa- 
thy for the human kind; whilst his great faculty of imitation 
enables him only to intensify the grotesqueness of his ensem- 
ble. Tle eateches no distinctly human trait, and no amount of 
apé-culture, or contact with civilization, will divest him of 
the skulking, insincere, Caliban-like baseness of his nature. 
Not even Caliban is he. Shakespeare, in his play of the 
Tempest, has invented a character, in which he doubtless de- 
signed to express all the untamed animal impulses of human 
nature in a condition of monstrous development, with the 
higher, more distinetively human attributes in a state of 
utter inertia or death. But Caliban is not the missing link. 
Base, monstrous, deformed, puppy-headed, fish-like, man- 
beast that he is, he nevertheless ranks with the drunken 
Stephano, has the gift of language, and, like that swag- 
gering old Salt, can intelligently relish a bottle of sack. 
His wits kindle, even, on that sort of inspiration, and whilst 
he goes on cringing, and crawling, and fawning, in the 
meanest servility to his drunken masters, begging the 
privilege of licking the shoe of Stephano, yet the whole 
machinery of the play progresses under his guidance, and 
we can easily see that he is no upward struggle from the 
chimpanzee tribe, but an animal man, born and bred under 
an atrophy of his higher powers. 

Considered simply in the light of anatomy, we confess toa 
strange commingling of emotions, when we look at the ape. 
He seems a burlesque on the human form—a_ burlesque 
in which, also, there is some sad symbolism to be conveyed 
of what the animal nature is, when cut loose from the 
divine image, which, in the original type, the Creator de- 


signed to be in supremacy over it. Psychologically—as 


is indexed by the absence of language—the ape does not 
think, in the special human sense in which we have defined 
that term; and all his peculiar traits, his chattering, his 
skulking, his thievish and vindictive habits, his low eun- 
ning, his ogreish look, only conspire to give him special pre- 
eminence in that catalogue of ghoulish creatures, which the 
poet seizes on for the malign imagery they afford. He is 
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with the owls, and bats, and jackals, that haunt the ruins of 
decayed civilizations, and is, without doubt, the satyr which 
the prophet describes as dancing i in the rubbish of Chaldee’s 
faded excellency. And all the while, if you look into his eye, 

you will discover an expression of unrelieved sadness; he 
never twinkles you the faintest smile; he has always a hag- 
gard, worn, oldish look, as if nature had purposely fixed him 
up as a salutary seandal on her higher product, when that 
higher product lets itself down into the excesses of sensuality 
and lust. 

MAX MUELLER AND LINGUISTIC ROOTS. 


At this point the inquiry will intrude: What kind of 
thought is it, that we can confidently set down as the specific 
attribute of man, so far beyond the capabilities of the brute, 
as to awaken the presumption that it was originally inherent 
in his human type. Max Mueller has waged a life long 
battle in support of the proposition, that the faculty of lan- 
guage, and the psychological conditions it implies, is the im- 
possible barrier between man and the brute. It must be 
conceded that a very strong argument is derived from this 
quarter. The roots of all the great families of tongues, so 
far as ascertained, are conceptual in character, that is, they al- 
ready embody the results of abstract thinking; and rd un- 
avoidable inference is that such kind of thinking must have 
been present when these roots were made. For example, a 
large class of words in the various branches of the great 
Indo-European family are reducible at last to the root space, 
and, in that indeterminate shape it is as yet no part of 
speech, but simply expresses in the most general way the act 
of seeing. All verbal roots are of the same kind; they are 
general terms, and imply that this distinctively haman power 
of abstract thinking was in play when they came into use. 
Now if man, under the law of evolution, made insensible 
approaches toward this kind of thinking, at last attaining 
it, we should have the marks of the successive stages of his 
progress in the linguistic roots, which are the unresolvable 


elements of which all human speech is composed. But it is 
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alleged that no such traces are found; and there is even a 
confounding absurdity in supposing such traces posstble in 
the premises. If these roots originated under the law of 
onomatopwia: if it could be clearly shown that they were in 
the beginning imitative sounds, or emotional utterances, such 
as brutes do always make, it might be an allowable inference, 
that they insensibly crept out of this fashion into concep- 
tual terms. But the rootsare visibly not of imitative origin, 
and even if they were, there is still the insuperable pro- 
lepsis of working up a general term from a particular one, 
when, by supposition, the faculty for generalization is not on 
hand. All imitative and interjectional sounds imply only 
such perceptive thinking on individual objeets as animals 
must possess ; but conception, or abstraction in definitely out- 
lined areas of consciousness, the faculty implieated in all 
known linguistic roots, cannot be thought of as emerging 
from the other without language, and yet language, as we 
find it, cannot be thought of without conception as its psy- 
chological root. 

So, then, how shall language come in? The faeulty eannot 
be born without it,and it eannot be born without the faculty. 
The same thing must be parent and offspring at one and the 
same time. As a matter of fact, the roots are conceptual, 
therefore the first ‘utterances of men were made when the 
faculty of abstract thinking was fully fledged in the mind. 
The only way IT can see out of this difficulty, under the law 
of evolution, is, to conceive of immense progress per saltem,a 
paroxysmal advance, whereby the brain of man, in spanning 
rast reaches of organization, comes up with the new facul- 
ty born in its folds, If this occurs under the all-wise dispo- 
sal of a superintending Mind, it is quite equivalent to the 
special creation in whieh the old-time philosophers were wont 
to believe. And this, indeed, Prof. Joseph Le Conte has put 
forward as one of the elements of a solution of the difficulty 
we have on hand, holding that “the ascent of matter and of 
force, though in orderly succession, is not by infinite grada- 
tion, is not by a sliding seale, but always by parorysms; and 
therefore are the several conditions of matter and force prop- 
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erly represented, not by an ascending inclined plane, but by 
a series of platforms raised one above another, with blank 
spaces between.” Thus “under appropriate conditions, char- 
acteristic nerve phenomena—sensation, consciousness, will 
spring suddenly into existence as by birth ; not only without 
gradation, but gradation in this case is simply inconceivable, 
for no one can even think sensation, consciousness, and will 
in terms of material phenomena—i. e. in terms of motion.”* 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS—COMTE AND RICHTER. 

Two things we may set down as settled in our experience: 
First, that anatomically and psychologically the animal and 
man run in parallel lines for a certain distance ; and, second, 
that there comes an epoch for the man, which as a matter of 
fact never arrives for the animal, and we strongly suspect 
was never intended to arrive for the animal, when self-con- 
ciousness is born, and the man feels, even when he cannot 
intellectually report it, that he is eternally distinet from 
every object he beholds. The dawning of the ego is it? the 
consciousness of the me as distinguished from the not me, in 
the language of the schools — the faculty, at all events, 
which the new school of Positive philosophers have so unan- 
imously agreed to scout, the capacity, the human spirit has 
for being itself subject and object at the same time. This 
was the great puzzle and bug-bear of Auguste Comte, that 
the mind should be conceived as subject and object at the 
same time. He raged about it; he thought it the climax of 
absurdity, about as sensible as for a man to try to see himself 
on the back of his head. How can a man turn around and 
look at himself? For, do you not see, when he turns himself 
around the man he wants to see turns around with him? Of 
course, all this was necessary in one who would identify the 
mind with the brain, and reduce all psychology to “a sim- 
ple prolongation of animal physiology properly so called.” 
Ife must study the nerve: he cannot study himself, for that 
involves the absurdity denounced. 


*See a remarkable article by, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, on *‘Man’s 
Place in Nature,” in the Princeton Review, Nov. 1878. 
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Alas! how easy it is for men in psychological matters to 
deceive themselves with material analogies. You cannot, in- 
deed, see yourself on the back of your head, if you should 
twist your eyes out of their sockets to do it—but, it is in- 
volved in the very nature of self-consciousness, that the mind 
should look in upon itself, This very thing it does, however 
absurd it may seem to those who fix their biological formulas 
on it, and insist on reducing all mental movements to neuro- 
logical throbs. Nay! it is specitically this capacity which 
setts off the intellect of man, in a discrete degree above the 
highest stage of the understanding of the brute. We must 
attach some value to the experiences of those who affirm, 
that they are able to recall the time, the exact date, when the 
consciousness of self flashed in on them, as the revelation of 
a new world. Jean Paul Richter states his own case thus : 
“Never shall I forget the phenomenon in myself never till 
new recited, when I stood by the birth of my own self-con- 
sciousness, the place and time of which are distinct in my 
memory. On a certain forenoon I stood, a very young child, 
within the house-door, and was looking out toward the wood 
pile, when, in an instant, the inner revelation, ‘I am I,’ like 
lightning from heaven, flashed and stood brightly before me ; 
in that moment had I seen myself as I, for the first time and 
torever.” Previous to this event, Jean Paul was a creature 
of instincts, like the cat and dog with which he found his 
pastime, excepting that the germ of that distinctively human 
faculty was awaiting in him to bourgeon, and did actually 
break out into conscious exercise, at the time and place speci- 
fied. The poet Tennyson does not recall the experience in 
his own history, but he sets forth the coming on of the epoch 
in the finished adornments of his verse, like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver: 

The baby, new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is pressed 
Against the circle of his breast, 

Has never thought that this is I. 

But as he grows, he gathers much, 
And learns the use of I and me, 
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And finds I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch. 


So rounds he to a separate mind, 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As thro’ the frame that binds him in, 
His isolation grows detined. — Tennyson—In Mem. 
TESTIMONY OF THE POETS—SHAKESPEARE. 

This suggests that the poets are far more profoundly versed 
in the subtleties of man’s spiritual nature, than are the phi- 
losophers themselves. They are unwittingly our best meta- 
physicians, because, [ apprehend, they fix on all the grand 
spiritual facts of human nature, with such a sympathetic 
grasp as retains them alive; whereas the steel-traps of the 
dialecticians often kill them in catching. Taking up Shakes- 
peare, we find a living psychology glowing in all his plays. 
Pondering well the ruminating Hamlet, or the conscience- 
stricken Macbeth, or the desolate Lear, or the melancholy 
Jacques, one would never think of calling in question the 
possibility of the mind being subject and object at the same 
time. And so with Milton’s Satan, and Dante’s Bertand de 
Born in Inferno, in whom the double consciousness is repre- 
sented under the awful figure of a decapitated man, bearing 
his own severed head in his fingers, from which issued loud 
imprecations upon him as upon another self : 

“I truly saw, and still I seem to see it, 
A trunk without a head walk in like manner 
As walked the others of the mournful herd. 
And by the hair it held the head dissevered, 
Hung from the hand in fashion of a lantern, 
And that upon us gazed and said : “*O me!” 
It of itself made to itself a lamp, 
And they were two in one, and one in two ; 
How that can be He knows who so ordains it.”’ 
Longfellow’s Dante—Jnferna XXV1/11. 

But it is in Shakespeare that these living psychologies do 
most abound. Take, for example, the feeling of remorse, 
which this great master has so consummately painted in the 
reverberating conscience of Macbeth. What is it, but the, 
soul turning inward upon itself, to fix the sharp edges of its 
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retributary fangs upon its own vitals—re, back again, and 
mordere, to bite. The guilty spirit becomes mordant, so to 
speak, on its own substance, and gnaws, and gnaws, at the 
heart’s core, as if in this corrosive way it would eat out the 
bloody spot from the soul. Untrammeled by the subtleties 
of the metaphysicians, the great poet, by a truer instinct, finds 
the frenzied murderer of Duncan clutching for the very es- 
sence of his personality, the very ego, the very vital centre of 
his being, as that upon which the awful curse of Cain was 
being legibly branded. The Furies cry after him, determined 
to identify him, by all the titles by which he was known; a 
voice from the invisible: 

“Still it cried Sleep no more! to all the house : 

Glamis hath murdered sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more,—Macieth shull sleep no more !”’ 
—Glamis, Cawdor, Macbeth, the very being of Macbeth, 
hath forfeited sleep forever. 

THOUGHT AND THING. 

These elucidations, it may be presumed, will make it suffi- 
ciently clear that thought is after all the differentiating at- 
tribute of man. But our theme has wider applications. If 
thought has so decisive an office in man, why may it not be 
discovered to be the significant reality, indeed the only real- 
ity, in all this system of things of which our universe con- 
sists. Reality! what is that? If I ask myself the question : 
What is it in me that makes up the reality of my inner spir- 
itual being ?—the answer must be: The faculty I have of 
thinking on myself, or self-consciousness, whereby I perceive 
myself to be a distinct, separate, free, personality in a universe 
of things. In other words, my reality I place in the think- 
ing Ido. Cogito ergo sum may be bad in logic, but it is most 
felicitous in fact. The great Descartes could well afford to 
build up his stupendous system on these three happily chosen 
and powerfully significant words. It is too late in the day, 
indeed, to stand up for the detail of his system, but never too 
late to urge that, in that great formula, he has indicated the 
deepest reality of which the human spirit can be cognizant, 
namely, thought. 
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But what we must note now is, that not only I myself, but 
everything else, must come to me in the garb of thought. I 
shall know nothing except as it shall get for me some embod- 
iment in thought; and it is hard to think this possible, ex- 
cept on the condition that, previous to my knowing it, it was 
already an embodiment of thought—divine thought, it may 
be, but thought nevertheless. And so, running out into the 
universe around us, we shall find, everywhere, that thought, 
thought, is the all coniprehensive reality, the sole reality, ly- 
ing always at the heart of things, without which they would 
drop asunder into a very limbo of crazy fragments. 

Take anything, from a pebble to a star, the flower that 
blows at your feet, the precious ores that creep through the 
fissures of the rocks, the sunlight, the dew, the sea holding 
arnival in its watery wastes, civilizations surging through 
valleys, and out upon vast sea-boards and virgin continents in 
the west, governments, religions, sciences, art—everything is 
because of the thought that is in it, and because of its power 
of stimulating thought in us. Take the most worthless 
thing we know of, the green scum upon the mantling pool— 
science revels in it, rejoicing in the discovery of miniature 
worlds there, with fauna and flora to fit, all subject to the 
same great laws of order which prevail in the larger worlds. 
A brief time with the microscope will reveal monstrous crea- 
tures swarming in tropical seas, and great forests, through 
whose labyrinths innumerable slimy things hold their tortu- 
ous way. Now the scientist is satisfied when he has. found 
out the law of this infinitesimal world and mastered the 
phenomena of life in these far-off primitive sources. But 
these observations and inferences must come to him in the 
habiliments of thought. 


HUXLEY AND PROTOPLASM. 


There is not only thought in the process, but the glow of 
rapt thinking, the intense fervor of mental excitement, that 
is always experienced when discoveries are made. If one 
would know what the thrill of achievement is, he should fol- 
low Mr. Huxley, in his exhilarating chase for protoplasm, 
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through the microscopic chambers of the sting of a nettle. 
The first movements of life are obviously there, and one 
comes out from the investigation with the strange sense of 
having trodden well nigh upon the borders of that region, 
where are the well-springs of that subtle something that has 
blossomed into worlds. But the discovery is valuable in the 
shape of a thought—eliminate that thought, and the thing 
dwindles to nothing, or at best an annoying sting in the 
flesh. 

Let us note Mr. Huxley as he bends over this newly dis- 
covered substance. He is full of excitement. His whole 
frame trembles with agitation, as from this dim world the 
strange phenomenon works itself out intelligibly to his view. 
And what is it he sees? Motion? He has seen that a thou- 
sand times. But here is first vital motion, as he conceives, 
motion in that far-off limit of the organie world, where it 
has very much the appearance of having the power within 
itself, vital motion self-generated, and the primitive fountain 
of all other motions and forces with which the organie world 
abounds.* His conception of that substance may turn out, in 
course of time, to be, in large part, a stupendous blunder, as 
self-generated motion is a logical felo-de-se, but his theory of 
its nature is, for the time being, the all of protoplasm for him. 
The restless little current, blown by no wind, stirred by no 
surrounding agitation, so far as we can see, seems to circulate 
of its own accord; now, if the assumption of spontaneous 
movement be a mistake, and, in due time, the nature of force 
should be more accurately understood, the proposition is still 
true, that the significance of the substance lies in the nature 
of the thought it conveys. What else is meant by the law 
of things, after which the mind of man is perpetually striving, 
and the more or less approximately attaining of which gives 
science its title-deed to our confidence,—what else but the 


*See Huxley’s Lay Sermon on **The Physical Basis of Life,’’ in 
which be assumes that the living compound—protoplasm—from dead 
constituents—ecarbonic acid and ammonia—may be defined in terms 
of its own properties, which is the same thing as to say that life is 
self-generated. 
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eternal thought-reality that in them inheres. When men 
discover the laws of things, they are but eliminating the 
thought that is in them. They are getting at the ideal 
law, which they assume to be the absorbing reality in the 
constitution of things. A flower in my hand, for example, 
the substantial thing about it is, not the number nor delicate 
penciling of its petals, nor the quantity or kind of vegeta- 
ble mass that enters into its composition, but the ideal type 
in accordance with which it was fashioned, and, withal, the 
beauty it flashes on’my mind. 


SCIENCE AND SYMBOL, 


Much of the turmoiling and alarm of modern science 
might have been avoided, if it had been distinctly understood 
from the first, that nature is legitimately to be studied in 
two ways, scientifically, and in the way of symbol.* It is 
the signal misapprehension of our time, that nature is adapt- 
ed solely for use, that is, solely to minister to the physical 
necessities of man. Man is only a physiological machine, 


and the highest you can say of nature is, that it is the motor- 
power whereby this machine is run. Even this is too much 
to say, for the struggle for existence makes all such adapta- 
tions the accidental out-come of the crossing of blind forces, 
that are working for no such end. It is in accordance with 
the materialistic temper of our age, to obliterate entirely all 
those higher sentiments of men that are not specifically ot 
the analytical cast. Whatever the mind gathers in commu- 
nion with nature, as a picture, must pass for nothing, or, at 
best, must be reckoned a mere idle dream, a moping, mawk- 
ish frittering away of time and opportunity, in a world 
where the sternest practical necessity drives men to grapple 
with a conspiracy of refractory or hostile forces. A man 
wants food and shelter for himself and his children, and, 
when everything is counted in, this, we are told, is the sum 
of his wants. But nature will not spontaneously furnish a 





*See a richly suggestive discourse, by Canon Mozley, on ‘‘Nature”’ 
in his University Sermons. 
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mouthful for his table, nor a shred for his back; she must, 
therefore, be conquered to his behests. And it has been 
found by experience, that these unsympathetic forces will 
not yield to the stolid and uncaleulating industry of man, 
plodding away with brutish muscle and strain; but to science 
they speedily succumb, as to the sceptre of their undisputed 
queen. All nature’s resources are poured out in unstinted 
abundance at the waving of her wand; streams rush into 
yater-wheels, and make them flying engines of manufacture, 
or, otherwise, are turned into steam, and become the wings 
of commerce, sweeping through all lands, and hovering over 
every sea ; mountains are tunneled ; floods are spanned ; space 
outstript ; storms forestalled ; disease caught in its lurking 
places, and human poverty and squalor chased from the earth. 
What science is, in this system of thinking, does not so 
readily appear, since a power that is regnant over nature ought, 
somehow, to be above its control; but, by supposition, all 
things come and go under the fixedness of mechanical law, 
and science, being but a battery in the brain, must discharge 
its energies in obedience to, and by no means in governance 
of, the same inexorable law. Nevertheless, the theory is, 
that if men will oceupy themselves in this way, scientifically 
upon nature, and upon the great social systems, and mighty 
civilizations, that get their birth from the conquests of nature, 
they will be rationally employed, and draw from nature all 
she was intended to convey. The esthetic or histrionie teach- 
ing of nature is a myth; and they who imagine that moun- 
tains and stars can express themselves in any other way, wor- 
thy of our notice, than in scientific formula, are set down as 
dreamy, visionary mortals, to be pitied or contemned as their 
vase may require. And yet it is true, not only that nature’s 
resources in the way of symbol are practically infinite, but 
also that, in this way alone, she imparts a knowledge of her 
highest truths. Let us briefly bring this to a practical test. 
Moral and esthetical truths are, beyond all question, 
higher than those which address themselves to the physical 
necessities of man. Thus love, in whatever way formulated, 
is a more stupendous fact than electricity, under whatever as- 
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pect that mighty cosmic energy may be contemplated. Again, 
all force shrinks in the presence of a free-will, so that in this 
one little spot of self-active personality, no matter if I can 
metaphorically cover it with the point of my finger, we have 
that which will easily outweigh all worlds, and make them 
us dust in the balance. Formulate your stars and systems 
that roll forever under the tixed necessity of cause and effect, 
compute their physical magnitudes, and say how, in teeming 
myriads, they swarm in an immensity that has absolutely no 
bounds; and then, along side of all this, place a single free- 
will, and the worlds are to it, asa clod is to a palpitating brain. 

Now, nature, us a picture, ministers to these higher ideas in 
man, brings him these higher truths, so exclusively, indeed, 
that to the extent in which science, or any other alien in- 
fluence, will mar the picture, the impression is not made. 
The botanist makes cross-sections of a flower, and otherwise 
tears it to pieces, to discover its inherent law, but, meantime, 
its beauty has perished, and that is an immeasurably greater 
element than any discovery he may have made in the intrica- 
cies of classification and use—so much greater, that almost 
without qualification we could accept Keats’ orphic saying, 
concluding all truth under the single attribute that has per- 
ished in the botanist’s hands: 


‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty’’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


It is true, if after killing this flower, and destroying its 
beauty, in the interests of science, after having feasted his 
soul to fullness on the dry matter of structure and use, the 
botanist will then turn back on Goethe’s method, and get by 
synthesis, what previously his analysis destroyed—in other 
words, if he will transfer his scientific knowledge from the 
dead flower, to one that is still unplucked, and in bloom, he 
may have a more intelligent appreciation of its beauty, than 
if the added knowledge had not been obtained. But it is, 
after all, as picture and symbol, and not by any means as 
scientific detail, that its impression is made. 
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TENNYSON AND THE CLOUDs. 


Take another illustration. It is the mission of the poet to 
discover, and proximately to express, the lofty meanings 


which nature as symbol was intended to convey. He sits at 
her feet, not to elicit her instructions in the labored process 
of doubtfully-plodding and oft-repeated experiment, but, by 
flushes of insight, to interpret the thought that illuminates 
her face. Now here are clouds, dark, lowering, thunder- 
clouds, rolling ominously around the sky. Suppose the poet 
Tennyson, and some meteorologist, Lieut. Maury for exam- 
ple, in the presence of these clouds. They are both musing 
on the clouds, but the meteorologist, if any conception of 
sublimity is awakened in him by the sight, must give it no 
place, but must go on to think only of isotherms, and iso- 
bars, of the scale of the winds, of barometric pressure, of the 
weather rose, and of the details of scientific investigation 
concerning the origin, growth, path, and decay of storms— 
all, no doubt, of thrilling interest to Mr. Maury, and of great 
practical benefit to the fleets of the world. Mr. Tennyson 
may be so ignorant of these things as not even to have 
heard the terms; but be is in gnef over a loved one, lost in 
his prime, lost beyond the sea, and the great problems of hu- 
man existence and destiny, vaster than any problems of ma- 
terial comfort whatsoever, are pressing him for solution. 
And so the cloud becomes, in a manner, the congenial ima- 
gery of his grief, and the interpreter of the dark struggle 
through which he is passing: 
“And but for fear it is not so, 
The wild unrest that lives in woe, 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloud, 
That rises upward always higher, 
And onward drags a laboring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire.”’—In Mem. XV. 


Conflicting passions are struggling in the bosom of the 
poet. Now he fancies that the vessel that brings home the 
body of his deceased friend, Arthur Hallam, is gliding over 
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a smooth and placid sea, otherwise he should tremble before 
the commotion which the rising storm is making in the 
branches; on the other hand, foreboding that the same storm 
might imperil the precious freight on the sea, restrains him 
from such wild brooding as his grief would impel, making 
fond love to the gloomy thunder-cloud. That cloud were 
most fitting symbol of his grief, if he were unmolested in its 
indulgence. He could “dote and pore” over it, because it 
bespeaks the dark pall which the death of his friend has let 
fall upon his spirit, and the throes of the mighty questionings 
of the mystery, before that pall will be removed. But we 
must not fail to note, that, to the poet’s vision, that laboring 
thunder-cloud was “rising upward always higher,” and that 
by and by, its great heaving mass begins to topple round the 
dreary west, and the sun-bursts break over the dissolving 
ramparts, and all the gloomy summits are kindled, at last, 
with an intense margin of glory —*A looming bastion fringed 
with fire.” So that grief has not blackened all the empy- 
rean of the poet, and the great struggle he has, the struggle 
we all must have, the awful questionings of life and death, 
sense and spirit, whenee and whither, which the pangs of be- 
reavement impel us to answer, this struggle is relieved now 
by the upward heaving of the sorrow, to that altitude at 
which it ean at least catch on its tips the light of retreating 
day. Interpreted thus, the fire-fringed bastion looms up be- 
fore us, as the condensed symbol, for all those religious and 
philosophie wrestlings through which the soul passes, from 
the despair and paralys sis of the first great shock in life, on 


through alternations of doubt and assurance, vanquishments 
and defeats, fear and triumph, until at last it mounts those 
serene heights, whence it may “overlook the tumult from 
afar,” and know of a surety that all is well. 

Themes such as these can receive no direct elucidation from 


the teachings of science; and, indeed, the probings of analy- 

sis will invariably send them to the limboof dreams. When, 
therefore, the scientist trespasses upon these realms, with his 
crucibles, and scales, and lenses, and re-agents,and finds noth- 
ing there to which his clumsy apparatus will fit, he should 
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not come back heralding that it is a region of mist. Let 
him remember the friendly antithesis of zoéjoés and voyous; 
let him understand that poetry is too large an element in the 
intellectual economy of the race, to be set down in any see- 
ondary place, much less to be banished entirely from the 
field. The highest truths are hers, and she gets them from 
nature by a species of inspired insight, to which the scien- 
tific consciousness is an utter stranger. Therefore Tennyson 
does not wrestle with these problems by marshaling around 
the battalions of his logic, or lifting a causeway of propor- 
tions over their yawning abysses, but by falling with his 
“weight of cares, 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs, 

That slope through darkness up to God.” 
All the highest philosophy known to the human heart is com- 
passed in the Jn Memoriam, love, grief, life, death, immor- 
tality, hope, doubt, aspiration, faith, the scope and limitations 
of the finite mind in its divining of the Infinite; meantime, 
all the universe has become to the eyes of the poet a book of 
symbols, ‘half revealing, half concealing the answering soul 
within’—a «chamber of imagery, which he has diligently 
traced for ‘little flashes, mystic hints, figures of speech, 
which like doors opening inward, would conduct further and 
further toward the penetration of the insolvable mystery, until 
at last its ineffable glories should burst on his view. And, al- 
though he could make no spectrum analysis of the Shekinah 
therein witnessed, as high priest of nature he will have legi- 
bly emblazoned on his breast-plate the record of 

“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


“PLATO THOU REASONEST WELL.” 

The matter to be urged, as a corollary to all this is, that 
nature, in whatever way studied, whether scientifically or as 
symbol, whether in the crucible of the chemist, or in the fren- 
zy of the poet, reduces itself, at last and always, to an ideal 
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something, a thought, a truth, a word, the Logos, indeed, 
by which the worlds were made, and without which was 
nothing made that was made. Democritus has long enough 
ruled in our modern world. Let Plato, with his sublime 
doctrine of archetypes, return again to his wonted strolls in 
the Academy, and teach men that all finite things evolve—if 
it must be—in accordance with pre-existing ideas in the mind 
of the Creator, coming out, at last,in flower and star, in brute 
und man, as the concreted thought of God, in much the same way 
as the artist conceives an ideal Apollo, and then chisels it in 
marble. We feel a fledging prophecy, that a neo-platonism, 
springing naturally from the exigencies and gropings of the 
scientific mind of our country, is already in full retinue for 
coronation, the last and highest hope of philosophy. There 
need be no fear that nature will lose any of its attractions, or 
any of its vast utilitarian significance, under the new instaur- 
ation ; for already all the finer instinets of cultured under- 
standings, and all the broadest generalizations of science, 
point more and more distinctly to the final estimate of na- 
ture as but an intermediate term between mind and mind. 
Youand J are pronouns now fallen into disrepute, but if I wish 
to communicate with you, that is, if IT would pass over to you 
the result of my spiritual activity, my thought, I ean do it 
only through the intermediation of a nature that lies in be- 
tween us. A gesture symbolizes a thought, the intonation 
and articulation of the breath from the lungs will convey the 
meaning in sound; but, in any event, the movement, the 
sound, the subtle workings of the countenance, are but the 
inearnating of thought in material forms, the fiashing of in- 
tellect over intervening wires to an intellect at the other end. 


OUR SCHOOLING UNDER THE STARS. 


It remains ouly to gather up, briefly, the inspiring lesson 
our theme suggests. We are living ina universe of thought. 
All things about us, from the tiniest gossamer that floats in 
the air, to the great blazing comet, that flaunts its tail over 
half the sky, and has centuries for its cycle, are pouring down 
upon us an infinity of thought, and we are so constituted 
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that we may forever take it in. Our’schooling is under the 
stars; and we have great oceans, and mountains, and rivers, 
and groves, and surging generations of men, and the deep 
and awful voices of history, and above all the God-man, for 
our instructors. They have all one voice. The divine is 
struggling for expression. These worlds that so bewilder us 
with their number and immensity, springing up from chaos, 
and bearing on their bosoms the rich garniture of perpetual 
summers; and humanity, as it pushes onward through emi- 
grations, and wars, and latitudes, and civilizations, and diplo- 
macies, and the finer eultivations of science and religion— 
all are respectively unfolding the divive idea that gave them 
birth. Yon star, for instance,—we cannot for a moment im- 
ugine that it struggled up by accident from the primeval mist. 
A divine thought shot itself into that radiant habit, so to 
speak, and ever since the star has been making its history in 
plastic conformity to that regulating idea. And this is also 
true of the meanest flower that blows, of the wildest savage 
that roams the African jungle,s of all forms of life, from those 
we crush beneath our feet to the sacred temple that enshrines 


‘the soul of man. Everywhere the divine thought, which, in 


some inconceivably far-past time, emerged from the bosom of 
Infinity, and conereted in space, is working itself out in sue- 
cessive stages of more and more perfect self-realization, and 
will go on in the unending career upon which it has entered. 
It is thrilling to know that we are part of this process; to 
feel that we can consciously come, each hour of the day, into 
communion with the thoughts of God; nay more and better. 
that His highest thought is struggling to be realized in us. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
ACTING FROM PRINCIPLE. * ~ 

By M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 

“Leaving the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on 
to perfection, Heb. 6:1 

The leaving of ‘principles’ here meant is not abandonment 
of them, but progress in and upon them. It is assumed that 
in them the proper starting point for life is secured and true 
progress made possible. Principles are never to be left be- 
hind, but held fast as the strong and infallible lines of ad- 
vance and ascent, until he who at first had nothing but them, 
has found all things through their action, and stands at last 
complete in righteousness and safe at his proper goal. 

The proprieties of this oceasion, my young friends, call for 
the consideration of some truth that shall throw directing 
and helpful light on your path. From the seclusion in 
which your College studies have held you, you are about to 
pass into a broader and more trying sphere of activity. Here 
you reach a line beyond which life becomes more consciously 
real and earnest, amid the work, conflict and service in which 
your mission on earth is to be fulfilled. As expressing at 
once the highest fact of preparation you should find in your- 
selves from the past years of study, and the needful thing 
that should mark your lives in the great future into which 
you go, I desire your attention to the subject of acting from 
principle, thus suggested by the text I have read. Tam sure 
there is something here in which your education has been 
meant to mould and establish you, and which, as a law of 
life, ought to stretch its golden guiding onward till you are 
safe in heaven and crowned with glory. 

I. We will do well, first of all, to clear our view of what 
it is to act from principle. This point is misty in the minds 
of many. The loose handling commonly given to the subject 
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is seen in the easy ways in which the duty is often looked 
upon as met. <A clear conception of what it really means and 
embraces will help to give it a better grasp upon our lives. 
Principles, in the broad sense, you all know, are funda- 
mental forms of law. They are the primordial conditions, 
the beginnings, and guiding forces for any kind of move- 
ment or phenomena. Wespeak of the principles of a science 
—the chief elements and laws of action determining and ex- 
plaining its facts. Wespeak of the principles of vegetable 
life—the energies and fixed methods in which plant organi- 
zations come from seeds to open flowers or luscious fruits. 


We speak of the principles of animal physiology—the forces 
and laws of life and continuity under which its wonderful 
structures are formed and the sentient creation comes to its 
‘enjoyments. We speak of the principle of gravitation—that 
somewhat which appears as a force, with its laws of manifesta- 
tion, under which are produced the curves of falling bodies 


and the singing harmonies of the planetary motions. All 
through physical nature there is found the action of prinei- 
ples, out of which arise all the orderly and beneficent strue- 
tures of the cosmos. When we pass across to the realm of 
the moral world, it is seen to be just as truly a constitution 
of principles. Henee we speak of the principles of piety, 
of truth, of justice, of purity, of love, of kindness, of self- 
sacrifice—each being some deep and abiding reality in the 
forces and connections of moral life, entering into the for- 
mation of character and the welfare of spiritual natures, 
some established law of action and consequences, out of 
which comes the weal or woe of men. These, and all the 
other great laws which form the grand framework of the 
system of duty, are as real and settled as are any of the 
laws that hold the material universe together and are set 
for the guidance of nature’s movement to its right issues. 
All the high and blessed ends for which the moral world has 
been constituted, and to which even material nature looks, 
depend on conformity of life to these principles. As when 
atoms of soil, air, and moisture are to form a flower, an oak 
or a fig-tree, they must start from and follow the fixed order 
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of vegetable life, so if human character is to be rightly 
formed and move to its true glory and joy, it must be anima- 
ted and controlled by the great and immutable principles 
that God has, out of His own perfect nature, established for 
the order and movement of our being and activity. 


The “principles of the doctrine of Christ” must be viewed 
as standing for and including the whole circle of life-prin- 
ciples for man. And justly so. For Christ is the heart 
and sum of all truth; and there is no principle of human 
duty, order and welfare that the ‘truth in Him’ does not in- 
elude and vitalize. It sweeps the whole cirele of men’s du- 
ties, from the grandest to the most minute, iu all their rela- 
tions to God, their fellowmen, to their own nature and destiny, 
to time and eternity. There is no possible right thing it does 
not require—no conceivable wrong it does not forbid. God 
has included all true principles of duty in the “doctrine of 
Christ,” as He has all the colors of the rainbow in the beam 
of pure white light. 

To act from principle, then, is to adopt and follow, with 
submissive temper and steadfast firmness, all the great ar- 
chaic laws of right and duty founded in the constitution of 
the world, and revealed through conscience and the word of 
God, by which life and activity have been meant to be regu- 
lated and guided to their blessed goal. It means a life of 
holy and scrupulous rectitude, in which alway the first and 
decisive question is: What is right ?—a life not subjected to 
the merey of whims, passions, the expediencies of utility, the. 
perversions of custom or popular drifts, but anchored to the 
the stabilities of righteousness; or rather, moving to the 
guiding force of every divine rule and sentiment of duty. 
And the demand is not for the easy and elastic relation which 
many seem to think enough to fulfill it. The fidelity requir- 
ed is something far beyond the playing fast and loose, the 
the India-rubber elasticities, the vane-like swinging to chang- 
ing breezes, exhibited in the uncertainty, vacillation and 
compromising, the selfishness, craft and shrewdness, the cal- 
culation, scheming and sham, the deceptions, forgetfulness or 
recklessness of thousands who would like to be counted men 
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of principle. It requires more faithfulness and consistency 
than you see in common lives. It means that each man in 
his own sphere or calling, whatever it be, be true, as needle to 
the pole, to every obligation of justice, piety, love, service, 
and straight-forwardness—a loyalty to God, truth and duty, 
that is constant and invincible under promises or menace, 
under soft allurements or harsh coercions, which danger can- 
not unnerve or dazzling prizes corrupt. It signifies that you 
be ready even to bear wrong rather than do it, to suffer rath- 
er than sin, and never compromise truth and righteousness 
for any gains of mammon, ambition, pleasure or applause. 

Do not mistake this as involving the one-sidedness of char- 
acter sometimes strangely associated with feality to principle. 
Picture it to yourselves as nothing hard, cold, rugged, heroic 
indeed but not beautiful, majestic but unattractive. The re- 
quired fidelity has respect to a// true principles—not only the 
grand ones which mean strength, firmness, and invincible 
virtue, but all those which are expressed by charity, meek- 
ness, humility, gentleness, prudence, delicacy ; and which 
round out the character in all sweet graces and fill life with 
all its beautiful amenities and courtesies. The doctrine of 
Christ unites and blends the action of all right principles. 
The principles of charity is as divine as that of faith or hope, 
that of kindness as sacred as that of truth, that of tender- 
ness as that of courage. A man, for instance, is not acting 
fully up to principle when he speaks the truth, unless he 
speaks it in love, or in doing a right thing unless he does it in 
the right temper and way. There is even a true principle of 
expediency—not expediency as compromising the right, but as 
maintaining it wisely and victoriously. There are no more 
terrible violations of principle than are sometimes committed 
in asserting some special one—outraging for its sake half a 
score of others perhaps less prominent, but just as divine and 
holy, and essential for the true beauty of all. It is fidelity 
to them in their proper harmony, balance, and symmetry, that 
constitutes the “beauty of holiness.” The action of princi- 
ple for chareter is a moral sculpture that does not merely 
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strike rough, heavy blows, and give you a figure massive and 
strong, but which, by the gentler touches, develops all the 
finer lines and animates each limb and feature with the 
graces of purest life. It is a sort of moral painting, that not 
only puts on the canvas a groundwork of some grand, im- 
pressive, leading colors, but adds all the soft, delicate hues in 
right place and well-blended shadings, until the strong out- 
lines and spaces are filled up and the whole becomes a charm 
and joy. 

Of course, this conformity to laws by ws, as rational, free 
beings, has this peculiarity, sharply distinguishing it from 
the relation of inferior nature to its principles, that it must 
be voluntary. The fixing and holding of ourselves under 
their action is to be out of the free determinations of the 
soul—free as pure choices always are, yet sure and unfailing 
as the law of gravitation. This, you at once see, demands 
the possession of a lite—a divine life—which shall carry in 
itself, as a force and law, the principles chosen, and shall 
move as an inner law rhythmic with the outer. None of you 
need be told that man, in his natural state, has no such life, 
except in broken and incompetent powers. None of you 
need be told that even the best discernments of reason and 


conscience alone, on which these principles were originally 
impressed, cannot give a full knowledge of duty. Only from 


’ 


the “principles” of the gospel of Christ, as the revelation of 
righteousness and the power of a renewed life to you, comes 
the possibility of the living required. The perfection of your 
nature and the goal of your life are reached only on this high 
plane of Christian knowledge and power. Principle can hold 
its true sway only in him who has it, as re-established in the 
law of the Spirit of life, through the recovering grace of re- 
demption. 

II. The obligation to this is simply the universal and immu- 
table obligation to do right—do right for its own sake, 
which forms the loftiest phase of human action. “Rectitude 
is the supreme good of man,” and the obligation to principle 
is indeed but another name forall the mighty and holy bonds 
that are upon men always to do what is right, over against 
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all questions of peril, advantage, gain or loss. To do -right 
is indeed, always gain, victory, triumph, glory ; but the right 
is higher than its gains. Dr. Channing expresses it with 
great force and beauty, when he says: “We ought to think 
more of walking in the right path than of reaching our end. 
We should desire virtue more than success. If by ove wrong 
deed we could accomplish the liberation of millions, and in 
no other way, we ought to feel that this good, for which, 
perhaps, we had prayed with an agony of desire, was denied 
to us by God, was reserved for other times and other hands.” 
This is strong, but not stronger than an apostle’s charge, 
never to “do evil that good may come.” 

III. The proper enforcement of this duty comes in various 
considerations, emphatic and impressive. Could they be 
fully set before your view and rightly appreciated by you, 
your sense of obligation, it seems to me, would be re-inforced 
by other mighty motives to it. Whilst you ought to do 
right for its own sake, its blessings supremely endorse and en- 
force it. The great want of our day, as it always is in our 
world which, since the fall, swings so loosely to God’s throne, 
is more principle, a firmer grasp on all the immutable laws, 
in which alone, it is ordained, life is to tind order, excellence 
and peace. The want is felt not only in the sphere of ethi- 
cal life, but in every branch of human inquiry. The prime 
need of each science, for its work to-day, is a clearer appre- 
hension of its own principles and fidelity to them. Geology 
wants them, even more than it wants facts. Zoology is bewil- 
dered by the want. Physiology is crying out for their guid- 
ing light. Archreology is groping from the lack. But our 
common, practical, moral life is, most of all, wanting in grasp 
on true principles; and the damage is inealeulable. Look 
at some of the things that urge to the life we are considering. 

1. For instance, strict harmony of life with principle is the 
way of best advance in true knowledge. Each of you should 
press on and up in the great realm of truth. Genuine pro- 
gress is always connected with true principia, beginnings and 
underlying laws. The entire world of truth is a unity; and 
the man who is false to one great part, disturbs his right re- 
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lation to and best view of all. A good standpoint in one, opens 
vision all around. Strike down upon any one great princi- 
ple, move along it, and it beams wide ranges of light back- 
wards and forwards. You are then moving forward in the 
lines of God’s thought, and they ray out true guidance. 
There is wonderful illuminating power in a“principle,” rightly 
followed, and held up as a toreh. Look at it. Take an illus- 
tration from the physical realm. Let it be the principle of 
causation, usually called the law of cause and effect. Taking 
it and traveling back with it, what a route it makes, with 
what piercing rays it penetrates, what vistas it opens up, 
what sources, farther away and more deeply concealed than 
those of the Nile, it discovers. The geologist takes it and 
travels back with it, and reads the histories of countless-past 
ages, the long march of the earth’s progress up from chaos, 
in all its steps, rock upon rock; and creates a noble science 
with its flashing lights of wondrous knowledge. The theo- 
logian takes it, and with its guidance, travels back and up 
through nature to nature’s God, and rests at last in the illu- 
mination of the truths that radiate from Him. So when 
your life has grasped, or truly moves in any great moral prin- 
ciple, you are in the free range and light of immutable reali- 
ties that open out into treasures of knowledge any way you 
may run them. 

He whose life is surrendered to what is unprincipled, has 
put himself out of rapport with the deepest, greatest, purest 
realities of his being and the world. His course does not move 
with, but across the lines of God’s plan, cutting them at all 
angles, with curves and zigzag bendings in and out, in inter- 
minable contradictions ; and this moral irregularity and dis- 
honesty must confuse and thwart the intellect and shut out 
the right shining of truth and knowledge into it. He is like 
the traveler who, instead of following the open road with the 
sunlight above and the free outlook open on nature’s wealth 
and beauty on every side at every step, should turn into the 
thicket with no safe leading, creeping through tangled ob- 
structions, twisting to the right and left, with no broad pros- 
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pects, and with light only in broken glimmers which but hint 
of the rich day-light from which he has wandered. 

This is not faney—it is plain, solid fact. Obedience to any 
truth enlarges your knowledge of that truth and of others 
linked with it. The practice of any principle leads you 
more profoundly into its meanings and connections. The 
best way to understand chemistry, is to take its known princi- 
ples into the practical work of the laboratory or of life, and 
running along each as a golden thread, you will see the won- 
drous secrets of matter. So your obedience to principles in 
morals will evermore open deeper knowledge and broader 
realms of truth. It is simply the old, but sublime truth 
told us by Christ: “If any man will do [lis will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.” And there is much in honest atti- 
tude of the soul, to make study and inquiry successful. 
Moral obstructions are at the root of a fearful amount of the 
ignorance and error, the mistakes and blunders of men. The 
man who trifles with his convictions, who is averse to personal 
practice of the principles, or any of them, belonging to a 
righteous, pure, unselfish, beneficent life, who does not ac- 
eept the light lovingly, will not be in the way to right views 
or understanding of any thing. Many of the worst errors 
found among men, at once absurd and seemingly invincible, 
barring progress to the best personal, national, social, ecclesi- 
astical conditions, have their strength and fortifications in 
moral causes. Look, for instanee, at the blinding influences 
by which the liquor appetite and traffic still manage to keep 
their gates of woe open, and the perverse sentiment under 
which the enforcement of our Sabbath laws is baffled in many 
places. Because of love of evil, men do not come to the 
light. Hosts of errors are thus entrenched in human souls; 
thousands of understandings are darkened. Young men, 
athirst as I trust you are for knowledge, truly desiring to 
know what the truth is in all the great questions of the 
times, keep your souls loyal to practical duty as every true 
principle opens it. This will settle most questions for you. 
You will have an understanding heart, and the clouds will 
lift out of your brain. “The pure in heart shall see God,” 
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and in His light shall see light where others see only dark- 
ness. 

2. Again, hearty practical homage to principle will subor- 
dinate in you the lower nature to the higher, and fix in your life 
the action and supremacy of all that is of eternally abiding worth 
A man grows, as we all know, to the mould of the ideas he 
enthrones in practice. Movement of his life in the rhythm 
of the laws of righteousness as renewed in his nature by 
grace, will leave no chance to the crooked and ugly depravi- 
ties that are in him, but will form him to the highest per- 
sonal excellence. For the purification and ennobling of his 
immortal character, the unbroken discipline of all these prin- 
ciples is of incalculable importance. In this age—perhaps 
not worse than others, but surely bad enough—in which sim- 
ple, professional success is made to count so much in the com- 
mon valuation of men, you will need be on special guard 
against surrender of principle to supposed advantage or 
profit, to chances for money, place or power. One of the 
strong drifts of our times is toward materialism of life. 
Our great progress in science and invention tend this way— 
enlarging the powers, utilities, and comforts of physical 
existence. Ways are opened up to grand, dazzling enter- 
prises, quick fortunes, luxury, sumptuous living. Avarice, 
ambition, pride and vanity, are strongly stimulated. Great 
prizes glitter and attract ; and the young are tempted to leap 
to their aims by short and false means, or, it may be, by long 
and crooked. This has increased the canker of unscrupulous- 
ness at the heart of the common life of to-day. Hence, in 
all spheres, from the lowest to the highest, in state, society, 
business, we see scheming, duplicity, artifice, subterfuge and 
cireumvention taking the place of honesty, truth, justice and 
straightforwardness ; men trying to live by their wits rather 
than by upright industries, seeking to pile up quick fortunes 
by sharp ingenuities or énormous risks of other people’s ecap- 
ital. In the high places of power, the shape and shifts of 
diplomacies look like the crafty arbitrarinesses of a Talley- 
rand, a Richelieu, or a Metternich, rather than the principles 
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of ‘the golden rule.’ Political leaders substitute for care of 
the public good the intense game of expedients for party and 
personal power—many‘of them reminding of Wendell Phil- 
lips’ cutting definition of politicians, as “gentlemen who sevre 
3od as far as will give no offense to the devil,” and the idea 
of Nelson who is reported to have said: “Never mind the 
justice or the impudence ; only let me succeed.” In trade 
and business, hosts of frauds, dishonesties, shrewd rascalities 
and well advertised shams are pushing to the front. In the 
Church there is enough of pride, show, trimming, time-serv- 
ing, and “worldy-wisdom,” to allow free scope to the ambi- 
guities in which Bunyan could picture more than one Mr. 
Facing-both-ways —thousands with face in every direction 
but heavenward. Theseare times, therefore,in which men of 
moral stature and solid, unstained worth are built only through 
firm resistance of abounding evils and self-maintained discip- 
line of high, undeviating principle. These are days that try 
every man’s mettle, of what sort it is. If he consents to sub- 
ordinate duty, in any degree, to the game and _plausibilities 
of policy; if he swings loose to integrity in his business ; 
if ends are ever made to justify means with him; if he 
compromisingly hides the truth in the presence of sin and 
error; if he adopts the maxim never to offend the pre- 
judices and humors of wickedness about him; if he drops 
down to false temper and plans ‘for even true work; then 
wrong and corruption will soon have t heir fetters on his soul, 
and if he is not at once limbered out into a wishy-washy 
nobody, he will at any rate rank far below the dignity and 
worth of true Christian manhood. A man weaves intu bim- 
self the duplicity, unprincipledness, he practices on others, and 
makes a sham of himself by surrender toshams. [is untrue 
act or word may not hart another much, but it hurts himself 
deeply. Every deviation, for an end, from moral obligation, 
barters away some of the integrity and greatness of his own 
soul, and lodges in him a sear and a crookedness. Unprinci- 
pled acts, going into habits, will fasten in the fabric of char- 
acter all the twists, rottennesses and shames of depravity. 
The question of man’s highest good has occupied the earn- 
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est thought of the ages. I do not now mean to enter the 
labyrinth of that endless speculation. But, without doubt, 
the good for each one of us, vital and blessed, probably, be- 
yond all things else, is character, into which are inwrought 
all the great, pure, beautiful and everlasting principles given 
for the harmony and joy of the moral universe. We are not, 
indeed, to be constantly thinking and acting for our character, 
selfishly shaping our conduct with a view to the effect it will 
have on us. It is a very little business, when a man devotes 
himself to looking after his character. He will probably soon 
have none worth looking after. It does not come that way. 
But for him who simply tries to do the right, true, loving, 
unselfish thing, serving God and men faithfully, blessed char- 
acter is formed without his thinking of it. It comes, and 
comes only, by always acting from principle ; every movement 
of thought, feeling and ceaseless activity, then, like the fly- 
ing shuttle, weaving threads of light and glory into the tex- 
ture of our everlasting being. Or, changing the figure, ‘this 
practice of virtue, in the action of all its holy laws, fixes, as 
sounds are marked and fixed in the speaking phonograph, the 
elements and registries of a true experience as a permanent 
acquisition, to abide ready for revelation again and for joy, so 
long as the fabric of our souls endure. By this making of 
divine principles a part of ourselves, our lives flow on richer 
and deeper, and we grow into real kinship with God. 

3. Further, this is the only way of safety. No one obser- 
vant of common experience, needs proof that perils, varied, 
thick and incessant, must be encountered by every man who 
goes forth into life. The hazards are appallingly great and 
multiform, to the view of every mind that seriously contem- 
plates them. Failure and wreck, blasted hopes and ruined 
men are seen everywhere, sad memorials of the dangers of 
the way, emphasizing the ever needed caution: “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed jest he fall.” How 
many barks that leave harbor with sails flying and steam 
driving, never come to their expected port. The mightiest 
steamers and the craziest shallops alike go down. These dis- 
asters usually occur from some want or violation of principle, 
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some deviation from the direction'of the moral and spiritual 
truths of man’s nature and God’s world. There isa world of 
warning in this fact—that they come from attempts to run 
life, or some part of it, on policy, craft, intrigue, expediency, 
instead of righteousness. Often, they are froma single point 
of weakness or compromise—consent to yield in a single case, 
or mingle a single element of artful maneuvering with moral 
duty. One point of weakness or easy conscience in Judas 
let in the whole destruction. A single speck of rot may 
bring down an otherwise sound tree. A life that grows 
about a point of decay is never safe. The corruption spreads. 
The canker that sends to the grave is at first a little wart or 
pimple. But the roots strike out and the blood is tainted. 
By swinging loosely toany vital law of right, men begin to 
be caught and drifted by treacherous currents into unlooked- 
for straits and on hidden rocks. By slight and occasional 
crookednesses, meshes are often strangely woven about the 
feet, until men find themselves mercilessly bound and cast 
out. Solomon, three thousand years ago, saw this great dan- 
ger, and fixed the proverb that the snares of the unprincipled 
at last hold the schemer’s own feet. It would be a long, sad 
list of troubles, failures, falls, or ruin, were we to go through 
the history of trifling with principle, from the days of Rebee- 
“a’s white lies and shuffling for her favorite Jacob, down to 
these times when Fifth Avenue millionaires die in Blackwell 
Island Prison, or live on in Sing Sing; and foremost states- 
men of the country are driven into dishonored retirement by 
the leprosy of Credit Mobilier corruptions or the compli- 
cations of oblique stock-transactions. Even where unscrup- 
lousness manages to keep its bark afloat, and a retributive 
public conscience fails to drive the hulk on dry dock, the 
breezes of success refuse to fill the sails. It is never safe 
climbing when the rounds you put into your ladder are rotten. 
It is often said that he who tells one lie, will have to tell 
many, to hide or give effect to the first. This is a general 
law. He who once deviates from principle to the use of art- 
ful policy, will have the necessity on him of going into man- 
ifold expedients to complete his plans and save his ends. 
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The lines run out into endless complications. The intricacies 
resulting from one crookedness, sometimes necessitates tor- 
turing painstaking for years, till the danger is exhausted. 
Anxious engineering must occupy the soul day and night. 
We sometimes speak of the Christian’s need of watchfulness, 
for his safety. And he must be on the alert. But Ais watch- 
ing, in his trueness to conscience, is nothing compared with 
the hawk-eyed vigilance required of a man, who in scheming 
and sin is off the lines of right and duty fixed for safe guid- 
ance, or whom some sin has turned, like the Israelites at Ka- 
desh, to wandering in a wilderness. One of the first signs of a 
man’s being off the track, is his enforced painstaking to pre- 
vent the natural effects of his conduct, to conceal, avert, ex- 
plain, rectify. While a life of principle, straightforward 
duty, is always self-explaining, shining in its own light, the 
effort to rub out the twists and give fair appearance to wiry 
ways, calls sure attention to the bad reality. Truth is the 
shortest and surest road in every difficulty. A large part of 
life’s labor is in following crooked courses, and trying to 
make them appear straight. It more than doubles the labor. 

“The integrity of the upright shall guide them.” The 
most uncompromising principle, it is true, may not always 
save a man’s temporal fortunes — may sometimes even en- 
danger them, but not so likely as want of integrity. But 
should he apparently go under, lose place, riches, power, he is 
still gloriously safe. Wait till the clouds lift, and the false 
tides level out, and he will be found on a rock. The keen 
eye of even the heathen Socrates could not be confused by 
temporary adverse appearances, when he said to his judges: 
“This one truth, oh judges, you ought clearly to know, that 
for a good man there is no evil, whether he live or die.” This 
was but the dawn of the full truth written by St. Paul: “All 
things work together for good to them that love God.” 
What the steel rail, that guides the ringing train across the 
continent, is for the safety of the passengers, good principles 
ure for the security of all the precious interests with which 
life is freighted. The mariner takes hold of the threads of 
light that come down from the great stars of the sky, and 
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directs his way across dangerous seas in triumph—so we hold 
on to the light-lines of the great principles of the moral 
world, beaming out of the firmament of God’s word, and 
pass in security over the sea of life. It is no mystery. The 
reasons are plain; as these principles are the fixed, unchange- 
able laws ordained of Heaven for the right guidance of men 
to their true welfare. We often speak of the necessity of 
strong character, and of the steadiness this gives amid the 
misleading influences threatening men. Weakness is but an- 
other name for lack of principle. It opens one to all sugges- 
tions. It leaves him a reed to be shaken with the winds. 
But built in solid rectitude, a man’s life has the grandeur of 
strength; and it is instructive to see how the spaces clear 
around him in blessed exemption from the importunities of 
evil. He is anchored to the eternities that God has made for 
his being. Truth, Justice, Honesty, Kindness, are eternities. 
They can never die. The stars of physical light may fade, 
the sun pale his glory, but these will be undimmed. Integ- 
rity, uprightness, love and piety, are imperishable. No com- 
binations can destroy them. No grave ever entomb them. 
Principles have been put in prison; but they are freer than 
before. Enshrined in faithful hearts, they have been burned 
at the stake; but out of the ashes they have risen in purified 
glory and stronger witness. No sea can drown, no storm can 
sweep away, no abyss swallow up everlasting moral realities 
and laws. The man whose life is made and guided by them, 
is stronger than all earth’s powers, safer than all earth’s safe- 
ties. “Who is able to harm you if ye be followers of that 
which is good ?” 

4, Another consideration : itis necessary to the work we have to 
do in our day. Our lives have an office for others, to help save 
and lift up humanity. A useful life is a great glory. To be 
a blessing, should be among our highest aspirations. Every 
man, especially every educated man, should esteem it his pre- 
cious privilege as well as sublimest consecration, to bear some 
worthy part in doing good and raising the race about him to 
higher planes. But no man’s life can fulfill its mission of 
true usefulness without this strict, undeviating, transparent 
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following of principle. It is shorn of power to bless. It is 
itself, either wholly or in part,a blight. The good it may 
mean to do it cannot, the evil it does not mean it does. It 
throws out baneful lights, misleads and destroys. It is pain- 
ful to see, what may be easily seen by looking at men in their 
various spheres, how much the usefulness of many is abridged 
or destroyed, by not holding themselves fully up to principle 
in their temper and conduct, as called for by their moral or 
Christian professions. Out of many little, out of some no 
virtue goes to heal and bless men, to rectify the evils of so- 
ciety, to strengthen life with virtue. The very suspicion of 
lack of integrity shears away ability to do good. Men in 
business if not always transparently genuine; lawyers, if in- 
spired simply by Brougham’s idea of their duty, ‘only to get 
their clients clear; ministers, if selfish seekers after place, 
popularity or ease, soft as wax to the shaping of passing 
pressures, can have but little leverage for elevating others or 
raising society. The world reaps little good from their be- 
ing in it—will lose little when they leave it. The most 
brilliant talent, opulent learning, glowing zeal, will not suf- 
fice to give men, tiot staunchly true, any great beneficent 
power. The charm of consistency and confidence is wanting. 
The rod will not conjure in their hands. For true usefulness, 
power must breathe from the life, not as artificial odors trom 
a ecenser, but streaming forth as a part of that life, like the 
unconscious fragrance of a flower. Men will give little heed 
to teachers whose views are impotent to regulate their own 
lives. Never imagine you can accomplish much good in the 
world by crafty expedients. In morals, as in geometry, a 
straight line is the shortest and surest between two points. 
But it is one of the beautiful and cheering things in the con- 
stitution of human relations, that even men of small talent 
and inferior equipments, if of earnest, loving nature and sin- 
gled-eyed devotion to every law of duty, always serve their 
generation well. 

It is remarkable how universally this relation of character 
to usefulness is acknowledged. We read in Epictetus of old : 
“A soul that dwells in virtue is like a perennial spring, pure, 
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limpid and refreshing. We hear the Chinese Confucius say : 
“Loyalty to principle is power.” We meet the precept of 
Marcus Aurelius: “Be like the promontory against which 
the waves continually break, but which tames the fury of 
the waters around it.” Such a life cannot be lived in vain. 
[t will help truth and goodness into victory in the earth. 

This is said to be an age in which moral ideas rule. Per- 
haps the claim is just, that, more than in some past centuries, 
they are in the ascendant. Our times do point to their sov- 
ereignty. There are counter drifts and eddying currents in 
the progress of the race, the confusions and retardations of 
depraved and resisting conditions ; but the trend of the ages 
is toward their supremacy. The future of the world belongs 
to our moral Christian ideas. Any man who wishes to work 
with the movement which God, through the Gospel, is giving 
our race, and aid in making the world better, raising it to 
higher planes, must do his part by giving aseendaney, as far 
as he can, among men, to the rule of always acting from prin- 
ciple. This will also keep his own face turned toward sun- 
rise, receiving always the first dawn and full morning of the 
blessed days that are coming on. 

Many great questions, my young friends, are now waiting 
for solution—questions about man’s origin, nature and des- 
tiny, questions of science and religion, social and political. 
But the first question for this age to settle, is the place it 
shall practically give to Christian principles. This—whether 
life shall be held under their control, or eankered and rotted 
by speculative doubts and want of regulative conscience— 
this will touch ten thousand interests where most of the sim- 
ply intellectual problems will touch one. The settlement of 
this will go far to settle all others aright ; because intellectual 
correctness waits so much on moral honesty and _ purity. 
Neither humanity nor individuals can safely postpone holy 
life to the slow solution of speculative difficulties and unde- 
termined intellectual problems. A lite walking in single- 
eyed loyalty to known present duty will have little trouble 
from the various enigmas of existence ; and a true heart will 
do more for their settlement than the keenest intellectual di- 
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alectics. You will serve your day better by helping spiritual 
integrity with your lives than by any of your mental efforts 
to scatter the world’s doubts and perplexities. 

Young gentlemen, I have called your attention to this sub- 
ject, in order to emphasize for you this great rule of duty. I 
know the subject is not new. But I know that it is for your 
lives what the older, underlying granite of the earth’s crust, 
compacted by the fires, is for all the newer and superficial 
strata and soils and trees and life and beauty and glory that 
it carries. I do not suppose that you will have a severer or- 
deal than others, or will be more likely to come short and 
fail. But the ordeal is severe enough for every young man 
who passes through the gateway into active life. The crisis 
never thrills through his soul with too much nerving foree. 
It is a time for you to adjust your chart and compass for the 
future. It isa time to gird up the loins of your Christian 
life, to put on the whole armor of God, and grasp anew the 
sword of the Spirit. I have felt that could you each be led, 
whatever you do, to make your life a life of fixed faith in 
principles, or rather in the God of principles, and firm, unde- 
viating fealty to the doctrine of Christ, no matter what comes 
or how tried, you would be found, by men and Heaven, 
always true, happy, successful, going on to the perfection God 
has set for you. 

The institution which is about to send you forth with its 
diploma, desires you to be safe and victorious. It trusts that 
the terrible lack of principle so plainly seen in many of the 
prevalent ways of life, in every sphere, may not harm you, 
or find any weak spot in your character for its destroying 
work, but that your lives may stand up in the pillared strength 
of righteousness. 

We desire for each of you a useful life, one with the glory 
of being a blessing. You can be useful. In whatever sphere 
Zod sets you, if you are true to your work in the high senti- 
ments we have indicated, a fresh contribution will be made 
to the forces whose increase the earth most needs. No mat- 
ter how humble your position, how lowly your labors, how 
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circumscribed your sphere, such a life will breathe health 
and blessing all around. Lt will form light for others’ foot- 
steps. It will be strength for others to hold to. It will be 
victory in which others will share. The man who helps a 
single soul to grasp the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
who reinforces their sway in a single heart, whose life quick- 
ens the foree of duty in life about him, has added something 
to the elevations that move on into the future and raise the 
coming generations upward toward the altitudes for which 
the race is made. Young men, be assured you can do some- 
thing worth living for. 

T need not tell you that this will give you a happy life. Ido 
not say you should seek happiness. It is nota thing to be set 
before your aim as an end. Yet happiness is so instinetively 
desired and really desirable, that you may properly take account 
of it in your prospective outlook. But without at all seek- 
ing happiness, your life will be full of it, if true to duty. 
You will have that ever-unremoved feast: “a clear and quiet 
conscience.” Tlappiness attends right doing as the musical 
murmurs attend the flowing stream, or as the sweet songs 
of birds greet the vernal sunshine. All the principles of 
truth, goodness, love and purity, going into your nature, will 
form your very being as a well-tuned harp, which, however 
struck or touched, will vibrate with the blessed harmonies it 
holds forever. Every good deed that waits to be done, is 
happiness wanting to be tasted. Every character formed in 
righteousness is a thing of beauty which is a joy forever. 
You need not turn aside to seek happiness. It may then 
elude your grasp. If you are true to duty it will find you, 
and throw its bright mantle over you. If ever you are be- 
guiled to wrong-doing you will find it a putting-on of a 
Nessus shirt that will eat as fire and tear the flesh before you 
are done with it. 

Young men, the Church, the world, your country, society, 
everybody, will look, as they have a right, for superior virtue, 
wisdom, character and life from you—for greater strength of 
principle and consistency of conduct,than from others who 
have less education and knowledge. God is meaning to make 
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you standard-bearers for the cause of truth in the earth—is 
putting the colors into your hands tocarry. It is by your do- 
ing not only well, but the best made possible by your advan- 
tages, that your part in life is to be rightly accomplished. Go 
forth to the noble life to which it has been sought, by the 
principles of Christ, to mould you. You bear with you the 
affectionate interest of your instructors, who feel bound to 
you by the ties of years of pleasant association. Though your 
connection, as students, with the institution is about to be 
dissolved, [ trust your affectionate attachment to it as alumni 
will never cease, but strengthen with the lapse of years. If 
the link that binds us together is a kindredship of soul in 
feality to the principles of Christ, the tie will be an everliv- 
ing, holy bond, and your future prosperity our common joy. 


ARTICLE VIL. 
THE HISTORICAL WITNESS. 
By Rev. CHARLES 8S. ALBERT, A. M., Carlisle, Pa. 


Coleridge profoundly says that the Bible-message “finds us,” 
answers the deep need of human hearts, satisfies their long- 
ings, and thus proves itself to us to be of God. There is no 
test of the reality and worth of Christ and the certainty of our 
fuith so satisfying as that which comes by actual experience. 
“If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God, or, whether I speak of myself.” John 
7: 8. 

The Master asserts that His teachings will prove them- 
selves. Along the pathway of obedience lie the assurances 
of faith. The truth and promises will verify themselves. 
The power which every believer gains over himself, the ever- 
increasing worth of righteousness, the acquisition of the 
Christian virtues, the profound contidence of acceptance by 
Christ, and therefore the Fatherhood of God, the utter re- 
newal of the whole man so that all things become new, the 
direct answers to prayer, the providences of life, the fulfill- 
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ment of every promise to the believer recorded in God’s 
word, so far as his life reaches them, all these are living evi- 
dences that he has put his trust in nocunningly devised fable, 
but in God. 

We will concede that these assurances of faith have always 
somewhat of uncertainty in them, that they must rest upon 
faith as the ultimate. There will be times when all these 
may become shadowy, unsubstantial to many when they per- 
chance may think that they deceived themselves, that they 
mistook the ordinary chances of life for divine providences. 
Mallock says, “a little reflection will show them that this 
must be so, and that faith, were it not so, would be robbed 
of half its value. Could the fact of God’s existence, for in- 
stance, or the moral value of purity, be expressed by scien- 
tific proof—that is, could it be so proved that we had no 
choice but to believe it—our belief would lose that chasten- 
ing and transforming power that, by those who feel it, it is 
supposed to have. An act of faith has the same effect on the 
character that an act of generous trust has. It is the only 
act by which the mind can be humbled in the presence of the 
sum of things, without being abased also; by which man can 
acknowledge the certain fact of his insignificance, without 
denying himself altogether any strength or dignity.” 

Our faith must rest in God’s word, not on our religious 
feelings, not on our experience, not in answers to prayer ; for, 
we shall tind if we rest on these, doubt will come, and unless 
we regain the simple confidence in Christ’s word, we shall 
soon drift into hypocrisy or skepticism. 

In a former article contributed to the Revrew, Vol. VIL. 
No. 3, we drew attention to the baneful influences of Individ- 
ualism, which despises authority and the Past. It makes, in 
its extreme form, the individual the test of truth, and his ex- 
perience, his feelings, the only trust-worthy indications of re- 
ligious certainty. We, therefore, recall attention to the great 
fact of the historical proof of our Christianity as shown in 
the existence, power, and growth of the Church. Our opinions 
may change, our feeling fall swiftly from exaltation to the 
depths of doubts and despondeney, but the Church whieh is the 
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body of Christ, filled with His fullness, remains ever, pro- 
claiming Christ is Lord with all power in heaven and on 
earth. 

We ought as wise men to grasp the whole truth and not a 
fragment of it. The Romish Church sacrifices the individual 
to the Church, the extreme sects of Protestantism sacrifice 
the Church to the individual. The truth comprises both, that 
there must be the Scriptures and the Church on the one side, 
as the immovable historical basis and ground of faith, and 
the testimony of the Spirit in the individual Chrsitian on 
the other. Romanism subordinates the individual to the 
Church, guaranteeing the faith, and thus becomes dead and 
formal, full of rottenness. Fanaticism dwelling on the testi- 
mony of the Spirit alone, without reference to the Church 
and its teachings, becomes visionary, separatistic, full of dan- 
gerous error, that at last leads on to the denial of Christ him- 
self. “Many members of the Protestant Church have become 
weary of the abuses of freedom, of arbitrary interpretations 
of Scripture, of the numerous vague appeals to the Spirit, 
and are seized with a longing for some ecclesiastical guaran- 
tees, for a tradition possessing not merely relative, but abso- 
lute authority, in order thus to obtain rest.” Hence perverts 
to Romanism. Let us therefore dwell upon the witness of 
the Chureh to the truth, and remember, when we demand in- 
dividual experience, that it must be experience modified by 
the witness of the Scriptures and of the Church, which is the 
“pillar and ground of truth.” 

We shall find, too, that the consideration of the divine 
Church has its own weight with the unbeliever. It may 
not convince him, but it unsettles him and prepares the 
way for better things. It has been said, “you cannot 
bully a man into the love of God, nor even into belief of 
Him.” When you, however, can call his attention to certain 
outstanding facts which have been produced by Christianity, 
you disturb his unbelief. We find that in common life. We 
assail a friend with arguments, it helps him but little; some 
fellow-man, however, lives evidently with God, carries the 
life of the Master wherever he goes, and thus religion be- 
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comes a clear reality to our friend, not so mach from our argu- 
ments as from the great fact of pure Christ-like life. The 
Saviour appeals thus to His works, “believe me for the very 
work’s sake.” His works ceased’ not then, for He expressly 
affirms, “and greater works than these shall ye do; because I 
go unto the Father.” These works are in the Church, so far 
as influence over others is concerned. 

It ought to teach that “experience speeches and meetings” 
accomplish little. Outsiders cannot tell whether they are 
true or false, and probably set down these speeches as hypo- 
critical, in which often they are not far from the truth ; for 
men of deep experience are loth to bare their sacred emo- 
tions, whilst the shallow and the hypocrite are only too glad 
to seize the opportunity. Experience is such a comfort some- 
times to an individual believer that he judges it must be so 
to others. <A life of faith, which is embodied in act, disposi- 
tion, in which there is an abiding sense of God’s presence, 
has a greater influence over them. Therefore, dropping our 
intense individualism, let us recognize this truth also, that 
there is a historical proof of faith, and often turn to the 
witness of the Church, whose life is before every one and 
whose deepest facts are not hidden. 

When “God was manifest in the flesh,’ He had “no form 
nor comeliness ;” and when men saw Him, there was*no beauty 
that they should desire Him.” It is repeated in the Church, 
for the Church as she appears upon the earth is often without 
beauty; but, as the thoughtful found in Christ the divine 
Son, so in the Church they will find Him again. 

Passing by the Galilean peasant, the reputed son of Jos- 
eph the carpenter, His poverty and meekness, they found in 
His works and teachings the proof of His Messiahship. Pass- 
ing by the poor garments, the surroundings, let us penetrate 
to the real Church and ask whence bas she her power and 
greatness? The Church is the greatest fact in the world. 
No empire is as broad as her’s, no organization controls mul- 
titudes as she does, no one has such power over her followers, 
and none is loved so intensely. What is the explanation 
and whence has the Church her life and power? A fact 
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like this must be met and explained. We have theories of 
nations, we trace their rise, progress, and we can agree on 
the sources of their power. We consent that all great move- 
ments must have an energy which explains their rise and de- 
velopment. There is no satisfactory explanation of the 
Church outside of an exalted and glorified Christ. The 
Church is His body, filled with His life. 

1. We become familiar through time with great concep- 
tions, and they lose their freshness and originality. The con- 
ception of the Christian Chureh was wonderful in its origin- 
ality. It departed from all known religions when it sought 
to embrace the whole world with its teachings. Other re- 
ligions had been satisfied with single nations. Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth declared His Church was for every land, for all 
nations, and would satisfy all people. He risked much, hu- 
manly speaking, when He proclaimed this, for He staked His 
divine claims upon the fulfillment that it should be suitable 
for every branch of the race, and thus every nation and every 
tongue that has accepted and is accepting the Christian re- 
ligion is a proof of the divine character of the Founder. 

The greatness of a man is shown when he rises above the 
low and prejadiced view, of his fellows, and proclaims the 
universal truths which are good for all time and _ places. 
One Church for all people was a conception unheard of be- 
fore Christ. His divinity is seen in the thought. It was 
formed amid adverse circumstances. The most intense na- 
tional church the world has ever seen was the Jewish. The 
Jew prided himself that he belonged to the covenant race, 
the people of the circumcision. The tidings of trath he had 
were good for all men, but the only method by which a Gen- 
tile could obtain, them, was to relinquish his own nation- 
ality and become a Jew. There was even a great reluct- 
ance to preach the truths they possessed to the Gentiles. 
Jonah, a chosen prophet, divinely commanded to cry unto 
the Ninevites, has so great a dislike to the task that he at- 
tempts to run away from Jehovah. The struggles of the 
early Church, to rise to the magnitude of this conception, are 
too well known to be dwelt upon. 
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Whence had this man this magnificent conception? The 
only answer is: It was of God. This Church, therefore, 
claiming and securing every land, every tongue, is a witness 
that her Founder is God, and in her is salvation. 

2. The simplicity of means witnesses that Christianity is 
divine. It is one thing to conceive a scheme, it is quite an- 
other to carry it into effect. World-wide kingdoms of an 
earthly character have been planned and attempted. They 
have flourished for a season and have won partial fulfillments, 
but all have failed because their means were insufficient. 
Apparently, they had the brightest prospects of success, their 
founders were men of great capacity, who left to their pos- 
terity strong armies, well-construeted schemes of government 
and great treasures. But the world-empires have all per- 
ished when they were yet far from their goal. Babylonian, 
Persian, Grecian, Roman, their names do but recall their fall. 
Humanly considered, the means which Christ relied upon to 
propagate His kingdom were very simple and, on their face, 
insufficient. The word and the saeraments. When we re- 
eall the strength of the word, it lies in His personality. The 
word is only powerful when it is joined with Christ. It is 
not His example, not His teaching, not His miracles, precious 
as they are, which appealed to the world, and conquered it, 
but His death and His resurrection, which are the power 
and wisdom of God. The living Christ is the power of His 
Church, and the simple word, the Gospel, is victorious through 
Him, and in no other conceivable way. 

The sacraments also are great because of the presence of 
God in them. The existence of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper is a wonderful proof of the divine power of Christ. 
All over the ancient world two ideas may he found in their 
religious worship: first, that man is a sinner, secondly, that 
he needs to propitiate the favor of God by sacrifice. The re- 
ligions of the time of Christ led countless vietims to the al- 
tar, blood flowed constantly, the priests needed strength more 
than wisdom, since to strike the bullock with fatal blow and 
draw the blood with sharp knife, were his chief tasks. Af- 
ter the proclamation of the Gospel all these passed away. It 
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was not because sin was esteemed more lightly, and unworthy 
of the notice of God, for conceptions of the nature of sin as 
held by the early Christians are much deeper, clearer than 
before, and they expose its hidden character as the ancient 
religions never dreamed of doing. 

Nor was it on account of greed whereby they might rob 
God and benefit themselves, since a liberality, charity, and 
self-sacrifice marked the true Christian far beyond what was 
required for the purchase of sacrificial animals. Sacrifices 
were abolished, and in their stead the Lord’s supper re- 
mained, as it typified that a sacrifice had been once offered 
for sin, which, divine in character, had atoned for sin forever, 
dispensing with the blood of bulls and goats. In this sacra- 
ment the early Christians testified that the broken body and 
shed blood was their sacrifice for sin, and, beyond the remem- 
brance of their sacrifice, they obtained also grace and power 
through the eating and drinking. The Lord’s supper abol- 
ishes sacrifice, because it rests on a divine sacrifice. 

We are thus thrust back ever upon a divine Founder and a 
divine faith, for the word and the sacraments without the 
presence of a living Christ are by no means sufficient to have 
accomplished the mighty results, the great kingdom that 
fills the earth. 

3. In the existence of the Church, there is an absolute 
confirmation of the divine character of Christ. He clearly 
states that His kingdom shall succeed, and that it shall 
never be overthrown. Some arguments are cumulative in 
their force. Every fulfillment adds to the conviction that 
they are true and will continue so until a new form of exist- 
ence commences. <A law is proven by its continued fulfill- 
ment, and after many repetitions we say it amounts to a de- 
monstration. The sun we expect to see every morning in 
the east, with absolute certainty because it has always ap- 
peared there and nowhere else. More than eighteen centu- 
ries afford us a like cumulative proof that Christ is true and 
divine. Every passing year makes His word stronger and con- 
firms His claims. We lose the individual miracles, to receive 
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in their stead, the continuous miracle, the Church. When 
He had but a few disciples, He said, “Upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Mat. 16: 18. That which He claimed the cen- 
turies have proven, and there is no cessation of the promise. 
It is remarkable that the first recorded utterances of Jesus 
of Nazareth manifest the ultimate success of His kingdom. 
When He was practically alone the victory was as assured as 
when He had gathered Tis disciples. The close of the ser- 
mon on the Mount looks forward to the day when His king- 
dom shall be known and recognized, when it shall be so de- 
sirable, that men who love Him not shall call Him Lord, 
Lord, when it will be to men’s advantage and profit to as- 
sume His name; for the words Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? point 
on to days like our own, when the kingdom shall be great and 
so attract by its emoluments that many who are not His own 
will take upon themselves His name. Wherever we read 
His words we find this same calmness of success. There is 
neither hurry nor delay; there is neither hesitaney nor 
anxiety; there is neither a too willing acceptance of follow- 
ers, nor a rejection of what may be weak in men’s estimation. 
He builds as though He laid a foundation for eternity, and 
had all time to construct His kingdom; He rejects the 
wealthy, the learned, who will not yield to His claims; He 
pampers to no man; but He accepts the weakest and by them 
Ile conquers the world. The publican, the harlot, in His 
hands, are mightier than the philosophers and self-righteous 
of the earth. 

A calm investigation of the past centuries will disclose 
that the same power is present. The Church often descends 
very low into corruption, and seems about to dissolve, but it 
ever reforms and purifies itself, and out of disaster rises more 
powerful than before. Whenever occasion demands, the re- 
formers appear. They tarry not in the need of the Church. 
To-day the Church is stronger than ever. Eternal youth is 
hers, and though men may tremble when she is so fiercely 
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attacked as to-day, yet nothing is more significant of her 
strength ‘than that she only uses part of her forces to repel 
the assaults they think so overwhelming, whilst her mighti- 
est energies are put forth for the conversion of the world. 
Her missions and her preaching require more of her means 
and brains than her conflict with skepticism. Whilst men 
howl she is about to die, she is winning fair nations and 
other tongues. 

All other religions are dying. The Church alone lives. 
Christianity has often grappled with many beliefs, aud in the 
contests it has never been worsted. Whilst the Church has 
won one nation after another from other religions, she has 
never lost any except to Mohammedanism, which after all is 
but a corrupt form of Christianity. And it may be said with 
truth, had the Scriptures been a common possession in these 
countries in the hands of the people, read and studied by 
them as in Protestant lands, they would have kept the 
faith in far greater numbers. No land that has had the open 
Bible has ever been perverted from Christianity. 

Ought not every man to see in these repeated fulfillments 
the absolute truth that the Church is of God, and “the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against her?” 

It seems to be the only satisfactory explanation. Her 
strength and success lie in the promise, “Lo, Iam with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” The Church is here 
not by sufferance, but by inherent strength. The contest 
has a novel appearance unless Christ divine be in her. We 
have on the one side an unlettered Gallilean, a peasant who 
attains a bare thirty-three years of life, a man without access 
to the stores of learning, unacquainted with the wisdom of 
sages and the systems of religions. He propounds, in the 
short compass of four books, a system of salvation based upon 
His own death and resurrection. 


We have on the other side, stately religions, supported by 
prejudice and by interest. We have opposed to Him and to 
the Chureh then and ever since, the wise men of the earth, 
philosophers, logicians, wits. These ought certainly, with 
their culture and wisdom, disclose the weakness of His sys- 
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tem, and make manifest His delusion and His folly, until He 
becomes the laughing stock of the world. They should go 
further, and give men a system of religion and morality 
which should be so much better, that the world should not 
care for the worn-out scheme of Jesus of Nazareth. They 
have tried to do so, They have written against these teach- 
ings of Christ until the world is full of their books, but in 
spite of all their resistance, the Church has progressed, whilst 
they and their profound arguments and schemes have been 
buried in the dust of oblivion. Yet the strength of the 
Church is in Christ dying and atoning for the sins of the 
world, and then risen and glorified, wielding all power in 
heaven and on earth for His Church. The results prove to 
us that He is divine and that our faith is true. 

4. We have moreover in the Church the testimony of an 
increasing line of witnesses. Men of the purest and most 
unblemished character, sound and careful in judgment, 
neither wild nor visionary, practical in all their doings, have 
asserted in every age of the Chureh, that they have enjoyed 
in the Church the divine favor, and that Christ has revealed 
Himself in the word and sacraments to them. We have no 
right to despise these men. They are known as careful 
thinkers, as cool, deliberate reasoners. They built up on 
the foundation Christ Jesus, and by the instrumentalities of 
the Chureh, characters which were near to perfection. They 
were of immense worth to their nation and times, sacrific- 
ing themselves for the welfare of their fellows, encouraging 


every scheme of good, repressing vice. Had it not been for 
them and their fellow-Christians, our learning, civilization, 
and morality would have been impossible. We know that 


hypocrites and liars cannot produce such results; strong 
characters for good are built upon strong convictions of right; 
falsehood in belief will produce falseness of lite. Therefore, 
we have no right to reject their sober assertions for which they 
were willing to risk their lives. Their calm deliberate testi- 
mony has as much right to be heard as the witness of the mute 
stones and forces of nature. It must be accounted for, and 
not by us who believe with them, but by those who believe 
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not. They must assign satisfactory reasons why the best and 
purest have been led astray, and where the wonderful decep- 
tive powers of the Church lie. They must know that our 
consciouness and experience are the basis of all knowledge, 
and that if you deny that the consciousness and experience 
of such men are trustworthy, then, the consciousness and 
experience of the human race are denied, and knowledge be- 
comesadream. John Ruskin says, “there is no great painter, 
no great workman in any art, but he sees more with a glance 
of a moment than he could learn by the labor of a thousand 
hours. God has made every man fit for his work; He has 
given to the man whom he means fora student, the reflective, 
logical, sequential faculties ; and to the man whorn He means 
for an artist, the perceptive, sensitive, retentive faculties. 
And neither of these men, so far from being able to do the 
other’s work, can even comprehend the way in which it is 
done. The student has no understanding of the vision, nor 
the painter of the process; but chiefly the student has no idea 


of the colossal grasp of thetrue painter's vision and sensibility. 


The knowledge of all the laws of the planetary system, and 
of all the curves of the motion of projectiles, would never 
enable the man of science to draw a waterfall, or a wave; 
and all the members of Surgeon’s Hall helping each other 
could not at this moment see, or represent, the nataral move- 
ment of a human body in vigorous action, as a poor dyer’s 
son, Tintoret, did two hundred years ago,” 

Let us take the obvious lesson. Because we cannot per- 
ceive the personal nearness of Christ, the testimony of these 
men that He was with them is not invalidated, no more than 
the painter’s insight, by the want of it in the student. Their 
testimony is true, we are blind and cannot see. 

Let us not forget then the historical basis of our faith, in 
times of despondency. Recall the Church as a fact which 
certifies the divine realities of our holy religion, The testi- 
mony of the Spirit in the individual Christian is satisfying, 
but it ought never to be taken out of its organic connection 
and reciprocal relation to the Scriptures and the Church. 
Then, and then alone, there will be a healthy Church and a 
steadfast personal piety, when these relations are preserved, 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.— The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by C. C, Adams ; Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, by Morgan Dix ; 
Eventide at Bethel, by J. R. Macduff; The Comprehensive Church, or 
Christian Unity and Ecclesiastical Union in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, by T. H. Vail; Through Bible Lands, Notes of Travel in 
Egypt, the Desert, and Palestine, by Dr. Philip Schaff; The History 
of the English Bible, by W. F. Moulton ; The Eleventh Vol. of Lange's 
Commentary, Isaiah, by Dr. Nigelsbach; Sermons, Doctrinal and 
Practical, by Rev. Wm. A. Butler, late Professor in the University of 
Dublin, edited by James A. Jerome, D. D., Professor of University of 
Cambridge, 2 vols.; Studies of the Old Testament, by Austin Phelps, 
D. D., Prof. of Andover Theological Seminary ; A Popular Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, edited by Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., in 
four vols., vol. 1. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC.—Conscience, with Preludes on 
Current Events, (Boston Monday Lectures), by Jos. Cook ; Outlines of 
Ontological Science, or a Philosophy of Knowledge and of Being, by 
Henry N. Day; Soctalism, by Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D. 

HisToRicAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, — Modern Frenchmen, Five Bi- 
ographies, by Ph. Gilbert Hamerton ; A Short History of the French 
People, (translated from the French), by Paul Lacombe; The French 
Revolutionary Epoch, a Wistory of France from the beginning of the 
first French Revolution to the end of the Second Empire, by H. Van 
Laun; The Life and Times of John Knox, by C. K. True; Modern 
England, 1820—1874, (Epochs of Modern History), by Osear Browning; 
The Normans in Europe, (Epochs of Modern Hist.), by A. H: John- 
son; An Account of the Life and Times of Francis Bacon, extracted 
from the edition of his occasional writings, by Ja. Spedding, 2 vols.; 
Landseer, ( Artist Biographies), by M. F. Sweester ; Leonardo da Vinci, 
(Art. Biog.), by M. S. Sweester ; The Races of European Turkey, their 
History, Condition, and Prospects, in three Parts, by Edson L. Clark, 
meinber of the American Oriental Society ; Hagenbach’s History of 
the Reformation in Germany, translated, (Clark’s Foreign Theol. Li- 
brary); Lectures on Medieval Church History, by R. C. Trench; His- 
tory of the Christean Church, during the first Ten Centuries, from its 
Foundation to the Full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power, by Philip Smith, B. A. 
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PoETRY.—Songs of Italy, by Joaquin Miller ; Select Poems, by Har- 
vey Rice. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Recollections of Writers, with Letters of Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglass Jerrold, and Chas. Dickens, by C. Clarke 
and Mary Cowden ; Life and Adventure in Japan, illustrated from 
original photographs, by E. Warren Clark ; The Europeans, a Sketch, 
by Il. James, Jr.; American Colleges and the American Public, (new 
edition), with Afterthoughts on College and School Education, by 
Noah Porter ; American Colleges, the Students and Work, by C. F. 
Thwing ; Pointed Papers for the Christian Life, by Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler ; Address and Orations of Rufus Choate; Oratory and Orators, 
by Prof. W. Mathews. 

GERMAN, 


Bre_icaL.—The well known biblical scholar, Prof. Dr. J. P. Lange, 
has prepared a Compend of Biblical Hermeneutics, 114 pp. The book 
is the result of many years of study in biblical interpretation. The 
second edition of the same author’s Commentary on Genesis has ap- 
peared, It is a revised edition, though the changes made are not very 
great. 476 pp. 

The Gospel of John still receives more attention than any other book 
of the Bible, owing both to the nature of this Gospel and to the re- 
cent attacks made on it. Godet’s Commentary on John has been trans- 
lated from the French. Prof. Dr. Luthardt, of Leipzig, has revised 
and enlarged his Commentary, the second edition of which has ap- 
peared in two parts, 529 and 559 pp. The first volume of a Commentary 
on John, by the Catholic Bishop Hannberg, of Spires, is edited by Prof. 
Dr. P. Schegg. Besides a life of the deceased Bishop, the volume ex- 
plains the first nine chapters of the Gospel. 642 pp. Lectures on 
John and His Gospel, by Dr. Duesterdieck, are also published. 66 pp. 

The Commentary on Second Corinthians, by Prof. Dr. J. C. K. von 
Hofman (of Erlangen), has been revised, and a second edition appeared 
shortly before the author’s death. 350 pp. 

Dr. Moll’s Commentary on Hebrews has also been thoroughly revised, 
and the third edition appeared in this case also a short time before the 
author’s death. 198 pp. The volume is part of Lange’s Bibelwerk. 

Rev. C. Ernst is the author of a practical commentary on Ephesians, 
119 pp., and also of one on the First Epistle of Peter, 175 pp. They 
are the result of exegetical lectures to his church, and are intended 
to promote the biblical knowledge of the laity. 

IsroricaAL.— An important work in eeclesiastical history is that 
of Dr. E. L. T. Henke, on Modern Church History. The first volume, 
which treated of the Reformation and the Protestant Churches in the 
sixteenth century, appeared some time ago. The second volume is 
posthumous, and is edited by Dr. W. Gass. 496 pp. It contains the 
history of the Catholic Church and of the Lutheran and Reformed 
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Churches, till the middle of the eighteenth century. It is doubtful 
whether a third volume, bringing the history down to our time, will 
appear, 

Rev. Dr. H. N. A. Jensen has published the third volume of his Ec- 
clesiastical History of Schleswig-Holstein, 344 pp. It gives the history 
of the Reformation in these countries till 1580, 

An important work is in process of publication in Switzerland, It 
is to give the documents of the history of the Swiss Reformation 
from 1521—1532. It is under the editorship of Dr. J. Strickler, who 
has charge of the archives of Switzerland. The first volume has ap- 
peared, containing the documents from 1524— 1528. The whole work 
isto be in four volumes, and will contain four thousand documents. 

The Financial System of the Popes, by Prof. Dr. P. Woker, is a 
contribution to the history of the Papacy, showing how the Popes col- 
lected money and for what purposes it was used. 225 pp. 

Dr. C. Burk has published twelve lectures on the history of the 
Church in its transition from the Greco-Roman to the Germanic Pe- 
riod. 256 pp. 

SysTeMATIC.—In Biblical Dogmaties a new work has appeared by 
Rey. P. E. Haenchen. It is entitled, The Doctrine of Salvation, 
The author’s aim is to give the biblical view of the Origin of Salva- 
tion, the Object of Salvation, the Plan of Salvation in God, the Ac- 
complishment of Salvation through the divine means, the Appropria- 
tion, the Progress, and the Completion of Salvation. This volume, 
396 pp., discusses the first three points ; the rest are to be treated in a 
second volume. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement, by Rev. G. Kreibig, 423 pp. The 
work is directed against the views advanced by Prof. Ritschl. It 
discusses the Necessity of the Atonement, the Act of the Atone- 
ment, and the Results of the Atonement. 

Theological Ethics, by Prof. Dr. J. C. von Hofman, is a posthumous 
work, 350 pp. The book consists of lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. 

The principles of Calvin's Ethics are given by P. Lobstein, in a vol- 
ume of 152 pp. 

The Fundamental Doctrines of Christianity, by Dr. Danie) Schenkel, 
629 pp. The author is the well-known Heidelberg theologian and 
leader of liberal Protestantism. The book is intended to be popular 
and not merely for theologians, It is written from the standpoint of 
religious liberalism. 

Dr. J. P. Lange has published a Compend of Theological Encyclope- 
dia, 232 pp. 

Modern Pessimism, by Dr. L. Golther, is a posthumous work, edited 
by Prof. F. T. Vischer, 224 pp. The author was a statesman, not a 
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theologian. His books are directed against the Pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer and von Hartmann. 

Darwinism, Religion, Morality, by Dr. G. P. Weygoldt, 153 pp., re- 
ceived the prize of the Hague Society for the defence of the Christian 
religion. The author discusses the nature of Darwinism, and shows 
its relation to religion and morality. 

PRACTICAL.—Among the most valuable books in Practical Theol- 
ogy, which have recently appeared, are the works of the Lutheran 
theologian,Prof. Dr. von Zeschwitz. His works on Catechetics are 
very scholarly. His third volume on Practical Theology completes the 
series. It treats of the Care of Souls and of Church Government. 
The three volumes contain 718 pp. 

The first volume of the Practical Theology of the Dutch theologian, 
Van Oosterzee, has been translated into German, 416 pp. The second 
volume is expected to appear soon. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The Holy Bible According to the Authorized Version A, D, (1811), with 
Explanatory and Critical Commentary, by Bishops and other Clergy 
of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M. A., Canon of 
Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen. 
New Testament. Vol. I. St. Matthew—St. Mark—St. Luke. pp. 
Ixxii.; 472. 1878. 

This is the first volume on the New Testament of what is familiarly 
known as the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary.’’ The work on the Old Tes- 
tament has been completed in six volumes; that of the New Testa- 
ment will embrace four. This first volume on the New Testament has 
been prepared in the same general style with the preceding ones, but 
is of special interest and value. It contains the first three Gospels, 
usually styled the Synoptical Gospels, with an Introduction by the 
Archbishop of York. This Introduction covers all the leading ques- 
tions of a general character which arise in regard to the Gospels, and 
treats of each separately. It is very full and satisfactory, and cannot 
fail of appreciation by critical scholars, and intelligent students in 
general, It would not be easy to find more valuable matter crowded 
into the same space. Some of his conclusions may fail to receive uni- 
versal recognition, but his learning and sober judgment will command 
respect. |, armen 
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The notes have been prepared by different parties. The late Dean 
Mansel prepared the part on Matthew, chapters I—XXVI., and the edi- 
tor, Canon F, C. Cook, that on the remaining chapters of Matthew, 
and the whole of Mark. The Bishop of St David’s, W. B. Jones, 
D. D., prepared the part on St. Luke, some years ago, and it has been 
revised and completed for the press by the present editor of the vol- 
ume, These notes evince a full knowledge of the treasures of modern 
criticism, and a skill in their use. They are marked rather by a liter- 
ary criticism of the letter of Scripture than by any deep insight in the 
spiritual meaning of the inspired word. There is nothing very origi- 
nal or suggestive in the comments. They are designed to explain dif- 
ficulties and bring out the meaning of the text. The notes and com- 
ments are usually brief, and the volume is not cumbered with needfess 
material. 

Besides the running notes and comments, a number of topics, of aspe- 
cial character, receive a more extended treatment. Prominent among 
these is ‘‘the authenticity of the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel.’? The learned author, Canon Cook, says: ‘‘After a careful, and 
certainly a dispassionate, survey of the whole subject, we feel bound 
to express our entire concurrence in the opinion expressed by Dr. Scri- 
vener, the first living scholar in questions of textual criticism, who 
‘defends the authority of this long and important passage, and that 
without the slightest misgiving.’’’ In this, it may be added, he is sup- 
ported by other distingushed scholars. 


Lange's Commentary. The prophet Isaiah. Theologically and Hom- 
iletically Expounded by Carl Wilhelm Eduard Niigelsbach, Doctor 
of Philosophy and Theology, and Pastor in Bayreuth. Translated 
from the German, with additions, by Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D. D.,. 
Philadelphia, and Rev. Dunlop Moore, D. D., New Brighton, Pa. 
pp. 741. 1878. 

The part of ‘“‘Lange’s Commentary” on the New Testament was 
completed, in the American Edition, some time ago; and this volume 
on Isaiah leaves but one more volume to complete the part on the Old 
Testament. The remaining volume ison Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
The volume on Isaiah has been prepared with great care—the author 
having been engaged on it nine years. In translating and publishing 
it in English it was found necessary to condense and abridge the orig- 
inal German. The volume contains an Introduction of between 
twenty-five and thirty pages in which are discussed the ConTEMPOR- 
ARY History ; THE PERSON AND PROPHETIC LABORS OF ISAIATI: 
THE LITERARY PERFORMANCE AND THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET: 
AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY OF THE BOOK, and LITERATURE. 
Against the objections which have been urged, the author maintains 
the authenticity and integrity of the whole book as the production of 
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the prophet Isaiah. To facilitate a comparison of the vocabulary of: 
the so-called earlier and later prophecies, a list of words used is added 
at the end of the volume, covering twenty-five pages. The commen- 
tary is thoroughly critical in character, and will be regarded by criti- 
eal scholars as a most valuable aid in the study of Isaiah. The author 
occupies the general position of those who look upon Isaiah as the 
great evangelical prophet of the Old Testament; and this learned 
commentary will help to strengthen the faith as well as to enlighten 
the minds of students of the divine word. 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English and Amer- 
ican Scholars of various Evangelical denominations. With Llus- 
trations and Maps, Edited by Philip Schaff, D, D., LL, D., Bald- 
win Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union Theological Semi-) 
nary, New, York. In four volumes. Vol. I. Introduction, and the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. pp. X11.; 508. 1879, 

This is still another COMMENTARY from the same house, and edited 
by Dr. Schaff. If the number and size of the commentaries on the 
Scriptures signify anything, this must be an age of Bible study. This 
volume, in size and general appearance, eclipses both of the preceding 
ones just noticed. The page is large, the paper and printing of a su- 
perior character, and the binding quite ornamental. A marked fea- 
ture of the volume is the profuseness of illustrations and the number 
of maps and plans. Externally and internally the volume presents a: 
most attractive appearance. From the embellishments it might pass 
for a holiday volume. But the contents are of a substantial charac- 
ter. There is first a GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TEsTA-! 
MENT, treating of the name, origin, canon, character, organic arrange-' 
ment, preservation of the text, of the New Testament, ete. Then' 
Special Introductions to the Gospels. These are models of compact 
statements of the most important facts on the subjects treated. They 
do not pretend to be thorough and exhaustive discussions, but, as theo 
name imports, for popular use. The text, with corrected critical read- 
ings, is printed in large type, in chapters and paragraphs, the verses’ 
marked on the margin. The notes are for the most part brief, and des! 
signed to explain or illustrate the text, There is little, if anything,‘ 
that can be deemed superfluous, The material for the illustrations. 
has been furnished by the Rev. Dr. W. M. Thomson, late of Beirout, 
Syria, and Dr. W. H. Thomson of New York, and the maps and plans’ 
are by Prof. Guyot, of Princeton. This Commentary on the New! 
Testament will be completed in four volumes, and if the sueceeding: 
volumes are equal to this one, we predict for the work a high degree: 
of popularity. We know of no single volume on the three Synoptical; 
Gospels that furnishes more aid to a clear understanding of the mean- 
ing of the writers, or that throws more light on the geography, locali- 
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ties, manners and customs alluded to in the New Testament. The pos- 
sessor of this volume may feel assured that he has a valuable treasure, 


Discussions in Church Polity. From the Contributions to the ‘‘Prince- 
ton Review.”’ By Charles Hodge, D. D. Selected and arranged by 
the Rev. William Durant, with a Preface by Archibald Alexander 
Hodge, D. D. pp. X1. 532. 1878. 

When the venerable Dr. Hodge had completed his Systematic Theol- 
ogy, the desire and hope were expressed in different quarters, that he 
might give to the world the result of his studies and lectures on the 
Church, It was known that he had written and lectured extensively 
on this general subject, and it was believed that his varied learning 
and mature judgment would render such a work a blessing to the 
Chureh at large. This, however, he did not live to accomplish, and 
many felt it to be a matter of regret, that the Church had failed to re- 
ceive this additional legacy from the distinguished divine of the Pres- 
byterian Church. The present volume is intended, to some extent, to 
satisfy this desire and expectation. Dr. A. A. Hodge, in a brief Pre- 
face to this volume says, of his father: ‘‘After the publication of his 
Systematic Theology, he often expressed the desire that he might be 
permitted to complete that work by the addition of a fourth volume 
embracing the department of Ecclesiology ; but was prevented by the 
infirmities incident to his advanced age.’? One of Dr. Hodge’s pu- 
pils, Rev. William Durant, of Albany, N. Y., with the cordial appro- 
val of Dr. Hodge himself, undertook the task of making selections 
from the numerous discussions by him in the *‘Princeton Review,” 
running over a period of a third of a century, on the Church and rela- 
ted topics. These selections have been carefully arranged so as to give 
the work a systematic character, and it has received the endorsement 
of Dr. A. A. Hodge, as a fair, and as far as the circumstances admit, 
an adequate exposition of his father’s views, expressed in his own lan- 
guage, on all the subjects set forth in the table of contents, 

It is not, therefore, an unwarranted liberty that this volume bears 
the titlhe—Church Polity— Hodge; and we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it a volume of great interest and value. The editing of it 
has been done with much care, so as to make it both convenient and 
pleasant to consult. Besides a carefully prepared table of Contents, 
there is a list of the selections from the ‘‘Princeton Review,” in tab- 
ular form, with date, page, title, etc. To give the utmost complete- 
ness to the work, there is a model Index of twenty-four condensed 
pages. It is not often that we find so much care in editing a volume— 
but it is care well bestowed. The work is divided into two general 
parts: Part lL. Prelininary Principles: Part LL. Application of Prin- 
ciples, The genesis of the work and its contents give it a special valne 
to Presbyterians, but it contains much that will interest readers in all 
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Churches. Indeed there are few points involved in the nature of the 
Church, or the broad field of Ecclesiastical Polity, that is not touched 
upon with more or less fulness. Many of the questions which have 
been discussed for centuries in the Lutheran Church, and which are 
still under discussion, are treated in this volume. The views of so 
distinguished a scholar and thinker, on some of the points which con- 
tinue to agitate the Lutheran Church, will be of interest to our readers, 
Dr. Hodge was known as a very conservative man and a staunch defen- 
der of the system of faith and polity of the Church to which he be- 
longed. No one would think of questioning the genuineness of his 
Presbyterianism. And yet he was the very farthest from occupying 
in his own Church, in which he was an acknowledged authority and 
leader, the positions of those in the Lutheran Church who set up the 
claim of being the only sound Lutherans, We quote a few of his ut- 
terances. ‘*The principle that the adoption of the Confession of Faith 
implies the adoption of all the propositions therein contained, is not 
only contrary to the plain, historical meaning of the words which the 
candidate is required to use, and to the mind of the Church in impo- 
sing a profession of faith, but the principle is impracticable. It can- 
not be carried out without working the certain and immediate ruin of 
the Church. * * * To adopt every proposition contained 
in the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, is more than the 
vast majority of our ministers either do or can do. To make them 
profess to do it, is a great sin. It hurts their conscience. It 
fosters a spirit of evasion and subterfuge. It teaches them to take 
creeds in a “non-natural sense.’? It at once vitiates and degrades. 
* * The over strict, the world over, are the least faithful. * * — 
If the rule that no man should be allowed to exercise the ministry in 
our Church, who did not adopt every proposition contained in the Con- 
fession of Faith, should be carried out, we verily believe we should be 
left almost alone. We are not sure that we personally know a dozen 
ministers besides ourselves, who could stand the test. * * As we 
have no desire to sit thus solitary on the ruins of our noble Church, 
we enter a solemn protest against a principle which would work such 
desolation.’’ pp. 330, 331,332. Compared with such utterances from 
such a source, it is refreshing to hear men, some of whom are scarcely 
capable of reading the Lutheran Confessions, talk of unchurching 
as Lutherans all who do not receive these Confessions ‘‘in every state- 
ment of doctrine.”’ 

Dr. Hodge is equally pronounced on the subject of the communion 
at the Lord’s table. ‘*The Lord’s table is for the Lord’s people, and 
we commit a great sin, if we presume to debar any man, giving cred- 
ible evidence, of being a child of God, from our Christian fellowship. 
* * * Who are we, that we should refuse communion with those 
with whom Christ and the Holy Ghost commune? We devoutly 
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thank God that no such anti-Christian doctrine is countenanced by 
our Church. * * * There is a prevalent misconception on this 
subject, which ought to be corrected. It is said that by eommuning 
with any Church we recognize or sanction their errors. This is not 
so. If a Presbyterian commune in a Congregational or Episcopal 
Church, no man regards him as sanctioning their distinctive views of 
Chureh government. It is simply in their character of fellow Chris- 
tians that he sits with them at the table of the Lord, to which they 
have a common right. And great is the guilt of those who refuse 
that right to any to whom it properly belong.’’ pp, 218-223. i 

Although this volume has special interest and value for Presbyter- 
ians, a large part of it being taken up with the application of princi- 
ples in their own history, yet it will be found of value to ministers and, 
others in all Churches, whose business it is to be acquainted with the 
constitution and government of the Christian Church. 


Gates into the Psalm-Country. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. Pastor 
of ‘the Church of the Covenant,’? New York. pp. ©x.; 325. 1878. 
The contents of this charming volume are eighteen Jectures or ser- 

mons on so many Psalms or parts of Psalms. The quaint title sug- 
gests the rich variety and rare attractions which are opened to our 
view. Theauthor has made the Psalms the subject of critical and lov- 
ing study, and has here furnished his readers with some of the choicest 
fruits. Like the different parts of a beautiful garden, or the sue- 
cessive strains of sweet music, these discoures charm the soul and 
fill it with rapturous emotions. They are at the same time most help- 
ful in the way of right living. They are full of the savor of genuine 
devotion and piety. It is a volume that we can commend for family 
reading and for the study ‘of those who should seek to find out accept- 
able words in addressing their fellow men. 


Epechs of Modern History, The Normans in Europe. By the Rev.., 

A. H. Johnson, M. A. Late Fellow of All Souls College, ete. With 
Maps. pp. XX.; 273. 1878. , 

This is another volume of this admirable series of histories, which 
the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY has repeatedly commended. This volnme 
treats a portion of history of great interest, and, besides the historical 
details, is furnished with all the apparatus of Maps, Genealogical 
Tables, and Index, to make its use convenient and profitable. These 
volumes will do much to popularize the study of history. 

The publishers, CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, are keeping up the 
standing of the house which had acquired so distinguished a reputation 
for publishing the most valuable works of a religious and theological. 
character, as well as in other leading departments of science and liter- 
ature. Their recent issues and those already announced give evidence 
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of enterprise, and a determination to advance in a career, which has 
made the house of SCRIBNERS illustrious throughout the world. They 
deserve well of a discerning public, as they have done and are doing 
so much to furnish the choicest productions of the ablest scholars both 
of this country and of the old world. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
[For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.] 

The Ceramie Art. A Compendium of the History and Manufacture 
of Pottery and Porcelain, by Jennie J. Young. With 464 Mlustra- 
tions. pp. 499. 1878. 

The Ceramic Art has awakened no little attention, and called forth 
a number of volumes of no little interest in this department. The curi- 
osity and desire to know more about it are very natural, and this vol- 
ume will gratify any ordinary wishes in that direction. The author 
has furnished a volume that will both interest and instruct : and one 
is at a loss which most to admire, the comprehensiveness and com- 
pleteness with which the subject is handled, or the minute details 
and ample illustrations setting before the eye pictures of the work 
through all the ages. It seems to leave nothing to be desired to ac- 
quaint us with ‘‘the history and manufacture of Pottery and Por- 
eelain.”’ 

After a carefully written Introduction, setting forth the advantages 
of the study. itself worth an ordinary volume, Book I. is oceupied 
with the discussion of ‘Nomenclature and Methods.” But if any one 
imagines from these terms to find a dry discussion of mere technicali- 
ties he will be agreeably disappointed. For the several chapters in 
this Book discuss, in a very simple and attractive manner, not merely 
the use of terms, but the distinction in the various materials used and 
products resulting, including the composition of wares and glaze, and 
manufacture and decoration of the various styles. Book IT. traces 
the history of this art in the Orient, from Egypt, through Assyria and 
Babylonia, Judea, India and Central Asia, Corea, Japan, and Persia, 
until, in Book TIT., we enter Europe. Here we have the fountains of 
European Art discussed, and thence we are carried through Greece, 
the Tberfan Peninsula, Italy, France, Germany and Central Europe, 
Russia, Denmark and Seandinavia, to Great Britain and Treland. 
Book IV. is oceupied with the history of the art in America, and here 
we have South America, Central America, The Mound Builders, In- 
dian Pottery, and the United States. A very full Index completes the 
volume. This brief notice of Contents will furnish no idea of their 
variety, or the interest that the reading of the work will create, or of 
the ample illustrations which crowd almost every page. The style in 
which the work is published makes it as attractive to the eye as its 
contents are to the inquisitive mind. It deserves a prominent place 
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among the holiday publications, as well as a permanent place in the 
well selected library of art and literature. 


Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. By 
John D. Quackenbos, A. M., M. D., author of ‘Illustrated School 
History of the World.”? Accompanied with Engravings and colored 
Maps. pp. 432. 1878. 

The author of this volume aims to meet the want of a condensed 
text-book in the study of the History of Literature. It treats of 
the origin and relationships of different ancient languages, with 
their literature, illustrating the subjects by numerous examples and 
engravings. Following an Introduction of twenty pages, the work is 
divided into three parts, exhibiting respectively the ‘* Ancient Oriental 
Literatures ; Grecian Literature ; and Roman Literature.’? Each of 
these parts or divisions has subdivisions, treating of the literature of 
particular peoples or periods. The whole is presented in a very clear 
and compact style. The work is well adapted either for private read- 
ing and study, or for the use of higher Schools and Colleges. Students 
of all classes will welcome it as a most convenient manual for their 
use in such studies, 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morly. 
Samuel Johnson, by Leslie Stephens. pp. 195. 
Edward Gibbon, by James Cotton Morison, M. A., Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. pp. 184. 
Sir Walter Scott, by Richard H. Hutton. pp. 177. 
Shelly, by John Addington Symonds. pp. 189. 

This admirable series of English Men of Letters is rapidly progres- 
sing and must meet with popular favor. They are intended for the 
general Public, and to furnish enough to gratify the ordinary curiosity, 
and yet be brief enough to serve those whose leisure is scanty. Of the 
four volumes here presented, each is occupied with a subject of special 
interest, a representative man in his own department. The authors 
are men of reputation, and, being in sympathy with their subjects, 
the result is the production of volumes of no common-place compila- 
tion, but fresh and full of interest. They fill a manifest want in our 
literature. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of Much Ado About Nothing. Edited with 
Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A. M., formerly Head Master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass, With Engravings. pp. 178. 1879. 
This is the eleventh of Shakespeare’s Plays which have been edited 

in this style by Dr. Rolfe. The Introduction, extended Notes and In- 

dex of Words and Phrases Explained, furnish all that any reader need 
care tohave. The printing and whole make up of this volume are all 
that even the most fastidious can desire. It would be more than super- 
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fluous to commend Shakespeare—but these small editions of individ- 
ual Plays may well be commended. 


Stories from Virgil. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M. A., Head 
Master of King Edward's School, Retford, author of “Stories from 
Homer.”? pp. 255. 1879. 

One of the twenty-five cent half hour Series, and full of interest 
about scenes in Virgil. 


The Story of the Christians and Moors in Spain, By Charlotte M. 
Younge. 10cts. in paper. This ‘Franklin Square Library” is a 
wonder of cheap reading. 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON, 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The Mnetd of Virgil. Translated into English Blank Verse. By 

Christopher Pearse Cranch. pp. xvi. ; 548. 1879. 

This is in every respect a superb volume. The paper is heavy, the 
type large, open, and distinct, the margin wide, the binding attractive 
—a volume to feast the eye. The story of Virgil, pingo in «ternum, 
is somewhat realized in the publication of his immortal poem in such 
stvle after the lapse of so many centuries. The /Eneid still lives, and 
is read in different tongues. It has been repeatedly translated into 
English, and this is another attempt to furnish to English readers tha 
real Eneid of Virgil. No previous translation has been very satisfac- 
tory. Dryden’s rhymed one, probably the best known, besides not be- 
ing very faithful to the original, failed to give the true spirit and style 
of the author. Conington’s, of which we have only seen specimens, 
seems to be animated and tolerably close to the original, but too light 
and tripping in its movement for so grave and lengthy a poem as the 
.Eneid. This version of Mr. Cranch has the chief merits of a good 
translation, and for the present must be the standard, taking rank 
along with Derby and Bryant’s Homer. It is in the main faithful to 
the original, the style elegant and clear, the flow smooth and pleasant, 
and the whole impression made in reading it is agreeable. No trans- 
lation into English can retain all the delightful harmony in sound and 
sense of the original, but this one, in the most approved measure for 
such a rendering into English, has preserved in a good degree the 
smooth flow as well as the sense of Virgil’s polished numbers, The 
translator says: ‘I am far from pretending that my versification may 
not frequently fail to convey the movement of the Latin lines to the 
ear of those to whom they are familiar. What I have aimed at has 
been to render simply and concisely, without omission, addition, or 
periphrasis, and at the same time fluently, keeping in mind the best 
ideals of blank verse.”’ 


Vol. IX. No. 1. 20 
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As asingle specimen of the style we give the following familiar pas- 
sage from Book I. near the beginning. 
Here, ina cavern vast, King /Eolus 
Over the struggling winds and sounding storms 
His empire holds, and binds them fast in chains. 
They, chafing, with great mountain Murmurs roar 
Around their cloisters. On his lofty seat 
Sits Eolus, with seeptre, and their wrath 
Assuages, and their fury moderates. 
Else would they bear away, with rapid force, 
Sea, earth, and heaven, and sweep them through the air. 

Conington’s translation of the same may be more sprightly, but it 
is less like Virgil, and, continued through the whole poem, will much 
sooner weary the reader, His reads thus: 

Here, olus, in cavern vast, 

With bolt and barrier fetters fast 

Rebellious storm and howling blast. 

hey with the rock’s reverberant roar 

Chafe blustering round their prison door ; 

He, throned on high, the sceptre sways, 

Controls their moods, their wrath allays. 

Break but that sceptre, sea and land, 
And heaven’s ethereal deep, 

Before them they would whirl like sand, 
And through the void air sweep. 

The reader of Cranch’s translation, if he does not get all the beauty 
and music of Virgil’s great poem, will at least get a faithful tran- 
script of the wonderful story, and presented in a simple and flowing 
style. With this translation of the neid, and Bryant’s translation 
of Homer, the English reader is put in possession of the substantial 
treasures of these two great masters of Grecian and Roman song. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into English Blank Verse, by 
William Cullen Bryant. Two volumes in one. pp. x., 2723 vi.. 
256. 1879. 

Bryant’s translation of the Iliad of Homer was noticed in the Octo- 
ber number of this REVIEW, and it is unnecessary to repeat what was 
there said in regard to the general merits of the translation—for the 
same gqneral features characterize both. The translator himself calls 
attention, in the Preface, to ‘‘the difference between the two poems.’’ 
The Odyssey lacks ‘‘the fire and vehemence” of the Iliad, and the 
frequent sanguinary conflicts, which are so prominent in it. It is also 
marked by the scarcity of striking similes which so abound through- 
out the Iliad, and which is one great source of its beauty and charm- 
ing attractiveness. In the [liad the imagination is kept in a glow by 
the constant presentation of beautiful pictures ; in the Odyssey our 
interest is sustained by the variety and constant change in the progress 
of the story of the man, who, 
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“wandered far and visited 
The capitals of many nations, learned 
The customs of their dwellers, and endured 
Great sufferings on the deep, 

It is needless to commend the Odyssey to our readers. Asa rule, we do 
not commend translations to students, but we believe that a judicious 
use of such translations as Bryant’s Homer and Cranch’s ®neid 
would greatly aid them in obtaining a clear view of the scope and de- 
sign of the writers, as well as help them to appreciate the beauty and 
force of their productions, without hindering a careful study of the 
original. No one whose duty it is, or who has the ability, should fail 
to read these poems, unmarred by any defects of translation, but those 
who are not thus privileged may enjoy much of the pleasure and ben- 
efit from these faithful and admirable translations. For ourselves, 
having read and admired them in the original, we are glad to have 
them in this English dress, and commend them to our readers. The 
publishers have furnished them in a style worthy of the most celebra- 
ted productions of the most celebrated poets of classical antiquity. 


Visions: A Study of False Sight (Pseudopia). By Edward H. Clarke, 
M.D. With an Introduction and Memorial Sketch, by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, M.D. pp. xxii. 315. 1878. 


This is, in many respect, a very interesting volume. The Introduec- 
tion and Memorial Sketch, by Dr. Holmes, are appreciative and ten- 
der—the tribute of a devoted friend. Dr. Clark had attained a dis- 
tinguished eminence in his profession, and as a writer. The contents 
of the volume relate to subjects of importance and interest to all 
thoughtful minds—the phenomena of false visions. It is designed to 
furnish some rational explanation for much that has seemed to par- 
take of the supernatural. Dr. Clarke does not discard the supernat- 
ural—he is no materialist—but he seeks to elucidate many of the 
phenomena of strange seeing, without the aid of any special spiritual 
agency. There are some very touching as well as very remarkable 
scenes described, Some portions of the volume cannot be read with- 
out feeling that we are touching on the border line between this and 
another world, 


Boston Monday Lectures. Consciene, with Preludes on Current 

Events. By Joseph Cook. pp. 278. 1879. 

We welcome this fourth volume of Mr. Cook’s Lecture’s. They de- 
serve to be preserved and widely circulated in this permanent form. 
Whatever criticisms may be made of Mr. Cook’s oratorical character- 
istics, and of some of the arguments used by him, it must be conceded 
that in their substance and main lines of reasoning, the lectures form 
an able and effective defence of fundamental ethical and Christian 
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truth. While the lecturer’s brilliant imagination and impetuous rhet- 
oric sometimes interfere with philosophical accuracy, they serve to set 
forth the great truths maintained in unusually transparent and im- 
pressive clearness. His chief forte is in exposing the noisy shallow- 
ness and sophistries of the skepticism and materialism of the day. 

The object of the lectures of this volume is to vindicate the author- 
ity of conscience, with its theistic implications, against the positions 
of false science and the agnosticism of Matthew Arnold and others, 
The scope of the discussion is best indicated by presenting the table 
of contents: **‘Unexplored Remainders in Conscience ; Solar Self-Cul- 
ture; The Physical Tangibleness of the Moral Law; Matthew Ar- 
nold’s View of Conscience ; Organic Instincts of Conscience; The 
First Cause Personal; Is Conscience Infallible ? Conscience as the 
Foundation of the Religion of Science ; The Laughter of the Soul at 
Itself ; Shakespeare on Conscience. As to its essential nature, Mr. 
Cook represents Conscience as including in its action ‘ta direct per- 
ception of right and wrong” and a ‘‘feeling that right ought and wrong 
ought not to be performed.’? In thus making Conscience funda- 
mentally intellectual, and recognizing the INSTINCTIVE character of 
its action, Mr. Cook has taken the ground on which psychology com- 
pels sound thinking to stand, and which opens a clear way to the the- 
istic and moral conclusions he so strongly presents. Weare compelled, 
however, to dissent from the limitation he puts on the function of 
Conscience, when he restricts its perceptions to INTENTIONS and 
CHOICES, or to the sphere of the soul’s MOTIVES alone, and denies to 
external acts, apart from motives, all moral quality of rightness or 
wrongness, leaving them nothing but ‘expediency or inexpediency, 
usefulness or harmfulness.’? He adopts this limitation in order to 
claim infallibility for the conscience, but we believe he loses more than 
he gains by it. Without at all helping the claim of infallibility, it 
leaves a view of conscience that utterly fails to meet and satisfy the 
full facts in the action of man’s moral nature. The distinction ‘*be- 
tween what conscience includes and what it implies,’ which Mr, 
Cook claims as a ‘novel point” in his description, cannot be used to 
cover the defect. An ethical system will be found to break down at 
every step, if built up on so partial and inadequate a recognition of 
the primary data of the moral faculty. 

Did our space allow we would like to indicate difficulties in some 
other positions taken in these lectures. But it is unnecessary. After 
all just criticisms are made, they will be found to contain enough of 
great truth boldly asserted, impressively vindicated against aggressive 
error, to make them worthy of wide circulation and careful study by 
all who wish to be abreast with the best thought of the times. 
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ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


Outlines of Theology. Rewritten and Enlarged. By Archibald Alex- 
ander Hodge, D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the The- 
ological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. pp. 678. 1879. 

The first edition of this work, prepared nearly twenty years ago, 
met with marked favor, and was translated into different languages, 
The author’s subsequent experience, as professor ina Theological Sem- 
inary, engaged in imparting full and systematic instruction in Theol- 
ogy, has led to an enlargement of the work, and to some important 
changes and improvements. These changes and improvements are 
thus described in the Preface : **The new edition contains nearly tifty 
per cent. more matter than the former one. Two chapters have been 
dropped, and five new ones have been added. Extracts from the prin- 
cipal Confessions, Creeds, and classical theological writers of the 
great historical Churches have been appended to the discussions of the 
doctrines concerning which the Church is divided. Several chapters 
have been entirely rewritten, and many others have been materially 
recast and enlarged. And the Appendix contains a translation of the 
Consensus Tigurinus of Calvin, and of the Formula Consensus Hel- 
vetica of Heidegger and Turretin.”’ 

We know of no work of the kind so well adapted for the purpose of 
students of the Reformed Church. <A very large part of the work is 
undenominational, and will be acceptable to students and ministers of 
any orthodox Church ; but Dr. Hodge makes no secret of his doctri- 
nal position, and his Calvinism is not diluted to suit weak stomachs, 
We respect him for his firm maintenance of what he believes to be the 
truth, yet this does not blind our,eyes to what we regard as serious 
errors in viewing and expounding the plan of redemption. Abating 
the doctrinal points on which we must dissent from the views of our 
author, we regard the volume as an admirable outline or compend of 
Systematic Theology. It is methodical in arrangement, clear in state- 
ment, concise in definitions, logical and scriptural in its proofs, It 
aims to meet the wants of students at the present day, both in the di- 
rection of scientific objections to religion, and in the desire for ac- 
quaintance with the views of different Churches as set forth in their 
Creeds or Symbols. We deem it unnecessary to criticise particular 
points on which we should dissent from the author, It is enough to 
say, that it exhibits and defends the old historic faith of the Reformed 
Church, but does it in a liberal and candid spirit ; and that the work 
is marked by such qualities as will make it, in a high degree, accepta- 
ble and useful. As the work of a wise master-builder, although we 
think some “thay and stubble’? have been mixed in the material, the 
‘gold, silver, and precious stones” are sufficient to make it ‘‘abide,’’ 
and prove a permanent blessing to the Church. 
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Theological Lectures on subjects connected with Natural Theology, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, The Canon and Inspiration of Scripture. By 
the late William Cunningham, D. D., Principal and Professor of 
Church History, New College, Edinburgh. pp. xiv. ; 625. 1878. 
This volume is very different, in nearly every respect, from the pre- 

ceding one just noticed. Instead of being carefully revised, it is post- 
humous, and instead of being systematic and comprehensive it is 
rather fragmentary and partial. It must be judged by what it is in- 
tended to be, and not by what it is not intended to be. It is not in- 
tended to be a system of Theology, but simply Lectures on subjects 
connected with Theology. Dr. Cunningham was one of the great 
lights of the Free Church of Scotland. After the disruption he visi- 
ted this country, and his eloquence and zeal in behalf of his suffering 
Church at home are still remembered. He is the author of several 
works, collected and published after his death. ‘*The Reformers, and 
The Theology of the Reformation; Discussions of Church Principles; 
Historical Theology,” have given him a wide reputation as a Theolo- 
gian and author. The present volume is the last of these posthumous 
volumes, and it is given to the public at the urgent request of many 
admiring friends. These Lectures are on Natural Theology, Christian 
Evidences, Canon and Inspiration of Scripture, ete. They are mark- 
ed by vigor of thought and style, intense earnestness and zeal in the 
cause of divine truth. The volume throughout bears evidence of the 
age and surroundings, but there is a great deal of substantial truth 
that will pass current at all times. The value of the volume is not so 
much in the amount of knowledge communicated or for its learned 
discussions, or for the earnestness with which it expresses great fun- 
damental and practical truths in the study of Theology. If in some 
points we cannot agree with the author, or think his discussion not 
such as this generation needs, in others we give him all honor for the 
manner in which he continually urges the great doctrines that concern 
God, and the soul, and immortality. His Lectures are aglow with 
spiritual fervor—an ardor that seems like a divine inspiration. We 
could wish nothing better for the great body of our Theological 
students at the present day, than that they would read and follow the 
advice so impressively given in some of the earlier lectures, and 
enforced on every suitable occasion throughout the volume. The 
lack of anything in the shape of an Index is a very serious defect in 
so large a volume. 

History of the Reformation in Europein the Time of Calvin By the 
Rev. J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, D. D. Vol. vii. pp. 464. 1879. 

It is needless to say anything about the general character of D’Au- 
bigne’s History of the Reformation. This volume completes the work. 

Besides the interest common to the Reformation, and to this history 


_ 
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of it, this volume has some particulars of special interest. A large 
amount of space is devoted to the Reformation in England ; it con- 
tains a fac-simile of the famous Indulgence issued by Pope Leo X., 
the sale of which by Tetzel in 1517, so roused the indignation of Luth- 
er, and called forth the famous Ninety-five Theses. Readers will be 
glad to have a sight of this document. There is, also, a General In- 
dex to the eight volumes of this series—the Reformation in the time 
of Calvin. This Index covers nearly one hundred pages. In spite of 
some serious defects, and notwithstanding some severe criticisms, 
D’Aubigne will continue to be read by admiring thousands. 


Home Lessons on the old Paths ; or Conversations on the Shorter Cate- 

chism. By M. T. 8.) pp. 400. 1879. 

The title of this little volume indicates its general character, But 
its real value can only be realized by a careful reading or study. It is 
admirably adapted for family use, and a Christian parent who uses it 
will hardly fail in interesting and instructing children. It contains 
more precious truths than a score of volumes of the same size such as 
are too common in Sunday Schools and Christian families. The great 
fundamental truths of Christianity are presented in a very easy and 
attractive manner, It deserves a wide circulation and use. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, MASS. 
[For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. | 

Rock of Ages. By Augustus Montague Toplady. With Designs by 

Miss L. B. Humphrey. Engraved by John Andrew and Son, 1879. 

Lee and Shepard publish each year some favorite hymn beautifully 
illustrated. This year, Toplady’s ‘‘Rock of Ages’ has been selected. 
Few hymns in our language are better known or more highly prized. 
The artists and publishers have done their best to add to the popular- 
ity and effectiveness of this hymn. It deserves a place among the 
choicest household Christian treasures. This is the fourth of what 
may be styled spiritual gems illustrated. 


Wordsworth. A Biographical Esthetic Study. By George H, Cal- 

vert. pp. 232. 1878. 

This is a charming volume. As a study of Wordsworth it has 
been admirably planned, and as admirably accomplished. It is not 
meant as a biography ; but the critical discussions of the poet’s devel- 
opment and writings have been arranged upon a biographical outline, 
and connected with successive incidents and experiences in his his- 
tory, from his first school-days at Hawkshead until the time of his 
death in 1850. Wordsworth’s literary and poetic development is 
thus delightfully traced in the various stages of his suecess, till he 
ended his high career as one of England’s most admired poets. As a 
critic Mr. Calvert shows clear analytic insight, sound judgment and 
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fine taste. He commands a style at once vigorous and capable of ex- 
pressing the most delicate shades of thought. He has entered into 
the very heart of Wordsworth’s poetry, and sympathizes with the 
profound and tender spirituality of conception which constitutes 
its most distinguishing characteristic. In his free sketchy way, he 
has caused the intellectual and poetie personality of the author he 
studies to stand forth with rare distinctness. His judgment of 
Wordsworth is: ‘‘He was a man to admire, to rejoice in, to revere, a 
good man and a great man, standing in the splendid hierarchy of En- 
glish poets next to Milton, possibly by his side.’”? We commend this 
volume as of high critical excellence. It will help to make Words- 
worth more valued among us, and increase Mr. Calvert’s own literary 
reputation. 


The Unity of the New Testament. A Synopsis of the First Three 
Gospels and the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, St. Peter, St. Paul, 
to which is added a Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By 
Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
First American Edition. pp. 538. 1879. 

Mr. Maurice, the author of the lectures which form this volume, 
died in London, 1872. He was born in 1805, educated at Cambridge 
and Oxford, entered the ministry of the Church of England, and oe- 
cupied positions of high prominence and great influence. He gained 
great celebrity by his numerous writings and his earnest zeal in the 
cause of social reform. He was a man of much originality and inde- 
pendence, caring little for customary boundary lines of thought, and 
developing some peculiarities of doctrine unacceptable to conserva- 
tive orthodox theology. He belonged to the school of thinking which 
received its special foundation from Dr, Arnold, and may be properly 
elassed with Robertson, the brothers Hare, Tennyson, and Charles 
Kingsley. 

The work before us, appearing as the “‘first American edition,’ con- 
sists of lectures delivered by Mr. Maurice on the Foundation of Bish- 
op Warburton, There are six lectures ; the first three on the ‘‘Subjects 
common to the three Evangelists ;"’ ‘*Difference of the Evangelists ;” 
‘**Acts of the Aposiles, Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, St. Peter, and 
St. Paul,’’ and three on ‘*The Epistle to the Hebrews,’’ under the 
headings ‘‘How the New Testament fulfils the Old,”’ **The Divine Ed- 
ucation of the Jews,’’? and *‘The Filial Dispensation.’’ The design is 
to vindicate the divine character of Christianity by showing the unity 
of the Scriptures as a continuous and self-consistent exhibition of Je- 
sus Christ as the Son of God establishing a spiritual kingdom of God 
on earth, in the souls of men. He endeavors to bring this side of the 
divine purpose into clearer relief and prominence than he regards com- 
mon theology and exegesis as doing. Without denying the sacrificial 
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work of Christ, he seeks to emphasize the divine intention to secure, 
through that self-sacrifice, the sacrifice of the human will everywhere 
to the Jove and will of God in the kingdom of grace. 

We are glad to see this ‘‘American Memorial Edition” of this work. 
It is full of rich, suggestive, quickening, and productive thought, and 
of truths that ought to have the stress the author here gives them. 
The publishers’ work has been most tastefully done, and the volume 
is one to be desired for the library. 

Pizarro, His adventures and Conquests. By George M. Towle, author 

of Vasco Da Gama. pp. 327. 1879. 

This is the second volume in the series of ‘‘Heroes of History’? be- 
gun by the author in ‘‘Vaseco Da Gama.’? The wonderful career of 
Pizarro furnishes abundant and varied material for the author’s 
graphic narration. Mr. Towle traces him from his early home in Spain, 
through all his adventurous life and bold ambitions, his voyages, his 
invasion and conquest of Peru, his marvelous experiences and ulti- 
mate fate in the ‘‘land of the Ineas.’’ The story is more exciting than 
fiction, and will help the young to aclear view of the historical events 
that laid the foundations of Spanish dominion in South America. 
Select Poems, By Harvey Rice. pp. 174. 1878. 

Among the sixty-four poems which form this volume, here and 


there is found one of some degree of merit. Byt the book will not 
establish Mr. Rice’s reputation as a poet. 


Mother-Play, And Nursery Songs. Mlustrated by Fifty Engravings. 
With Notes to Mothers. By Friedrich Froebel. Translated from 
the German. pp. 192. 187%. 

This volume, by the founder of the Kindergarten System, transla- 
ted into English, is emphatically a household volume—a volume for 
mothers to study and use in the care and training of their little ones. 
It is well calculated to impress the beauty, tenderness. and loveliness 
of infancy developing into childhood and youth, and the high vocation 
and responsibility of mothers. The numerous illustrations of infancy 
and childhood, the songs to suit, and the explanations of the plates or 
designs, make it a volume full of touching, phyful interest and valua- 
ble instruction. It recognizes the relations of life not alone aus human, 
but divine and having their source in God. 

Live Boys ; or Charley and Nasho in Texas. A narrative relating to 
two boys of fourteen, one a Texan, the other a Mexican; showing 
life on the great Texas Cattle trail, and their adventures in the 
Indian Territory, Kansas, and Northern Texas; embracing many 
thrilling adventures. Taken down from Charley’s narrative by Ar- 
thur Morecamp. Illustrated. pp. 308. 1879. 


A sto®y for boys, full of interest from exciting scenes and strange 
udventures, 
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Burying the Hatchet; or, the Young Brave of the Delawares. By 
Elijah Kellogg, Author of ‘**Elm Island Stories,” ete., ete. Illus- 
trated. pp. 336. 1879. 

This story exhibits the hardships and dangers of early frontier life. 
Designed for boys, it is well calculated to excite and interest by its 
wild and thrilling narratives, and which hada sufficient basis of truth 
to make such experience real, 

Flaxie Frizzle Stories. Little Pitchers. By Sophie May, author of 
‘Little Prudy Stories,”’ ete., ete. pp. 196. 1879. 

This is the third volume of ‘*Flaxie Frizzle Stories,’ and which are 
favorites with the young. They please, and develop the better traits 
of character. 

LEE AND SHEPARD are deservedly popular with young readers, as 
they are doing so much to afford them amusement and instruction. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

The Atonement Viewed as Assumed Divine Responsibility ; traced as 
The fact attested in Divine Revelation ; shown to be The Truth Uni- 
ting Christian Theories; and recognized as the grace realized in 
Human Experience. By G. W. Samson, formerly of Washington, 
D. C.; now of New York. pp. 331. 1878. 

The title of this volume is quite ponderous, and it contains much 
substantial truth aml solid argument. It purports to put forth a new 
view or new philosophy of the atonement. This is couched in the ex- 
pression—ASSUMED DIVINE RESPONSIBILITY. So far as there is any- 
thing réally new, we have not been able to discover any new light 
thrown upon this mysterious but central doctrine of Christianity. So 
far as Dr. Samson holds to the essentials of the doctrine as commonly 
held, we are at one with him; but in some of his interpretations of 
scriptural terms, as well as some of his reasonings, we hesitate to fol- 
low. The statements and arguments are in general so brief that it 
would require a volume of equal size to review it satisfactorily, and 
for this we have not space at present. It is a volume for thoughtful 
students, who would fathom the mysteries into which the angels desire 
to look. Reverent in spirit, earnest in manner, vigorous in style, we 
commend the volume to such as can profit by its reading. 

GEORGE W. FREDERICK, PHILADELPHIA. 

Recreation Songs. By Joseph A, Seiss, D. D. pp. 37. 1878. 

The friends of Dr. Seiss, who know him only as an eloquent preach- 
er, will be surprised at this volume of songs from him. The title in- 
dicates that they are the productions of leisure hours. They are only 
ine in number and not very long. Whilst they are quite equal to 
much more that is published as Song and Poetry, we think that Dr. - 
Seiss’ reputation will have to rest on his prose compositions. © He has 
not woved the Muse with suflicient ardor to gain her tenderest or lofti- 
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est inspiration, But, if not the highest style of poetry, these Songs 
will be read with pleasure, and the religious sentiment is good. The 
volume is published in the most attractive style, suitable for a holiday 
present, and Dr, Seiss may well congratulate himself on the setting 
his Songs have received. 

E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Sermons. By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, 

Boston. pp. Vu; 371. 1878. 

The ‘Lectures on Preaching’? by Rev. Phillips Brooks prepared his 
readers to welcome a volume of sermons from the same pen, The au- 
thor has won a reputation as one of the most popular preachers of the 
day—and popular in the best sense, because there is nothing sensa- 
tional or ephemeral about his productions. 

The present volume contains twenty sermons, on a variety of inter- 
esting and important subjects. It is not a very easy matter to state 
in a few sentences in what the attraction and power of these Sermons 
consist. That they have such attraction and power every intelligent 
reader must feel. It is not the finish or grace of composition, or 
splendid rhetoric, or impassioned appeal, although these Sermons are 
not deficient in literary merit. There is something better than any 
or all of these qualities, and which leads us to forget the preacher and 
his style in his subject. Our attention is at once fixed upon the subject 
under discussion, and in what seems the most direct and simple manner, 
the truth is set before the mind, and carried home to the heart and 
conscience and life with unaffected earnestness and with singular’ 
power of illustration. Hearers are led to see themselves in the light 
of divine truth. It shines around them and penetrates the inner- 
most recesses of the heart. Our author posseses a wonderful power 
of translating divine truth into present living forms. There is a 
singular absence of everything that savors of mere technicality or 
formalism in preaching, or of cant or affectation in piety. But on 
the other hand, a transparent frankness and a manly utterance of 
the truth, that commend the preacher and his messages to all open 
and candid minds. One feels that he is not dealing with mere bar- 
ren abstractions, or fancied sentimentalities, but with eternal living 
truths, and immortal beings. It is a sharp bringing together of the 
human soul and divine truth, translated into the living speech of to- 
day. It is the close contact of the word of truth with the heart of 
man, in all its varied movements. Ilence they are full of consolation, 
of solemn admonition, of tender entreaty, and of inspiring hope. Re- 
ligion is treated as a “‘reasonable service,” and one is made to feel that 
it is not merely a set of doctrines or round of ceremonies, but a thing 
of life and power, the one thing needful for man. In a word, these 
discourses are fresh, instinct with the living energy of divine truth, 
and applicable to the varied experiences of the human heart and life. 
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NELSON & PHILLIPS, NEW YORK. 


Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. Vol. 1. of the Li- 
brary. By Henry M. Harman, D. D., Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages and Literature in Dickinson College. pp. 738. 1878. 

This is the first volume of the *‘Library of Theological and Biblical 
Literature,’ issued under the supervision of Drs, Crooks and Hurst of 
the Methodist Church, The Series will comprise twelve volumes, by 
distinguished scholars of that denomination. The plan is comprehen- 
sive, and if well carried out, will furnish a compendious apparatus for 
study of great value. It argues well for that Church that it is making 
such progress in the work of Theological Science. 

The volume before us makes, in every way, a very favorable impres- 
sion. It is substantial in bulk and contents—embracing 738 pages 
crowded with valuable matter. We have not time or space, in this 
number, for an extended critical review ; but the work bears evidence 
throughout of having been prepared with care, and with a judicious 
use of many of the latest and best authorities on the various topics 
treated. The plan of the work is very simple, ‘the Contents being di- 
vided into chapters of which lifty-two are devoted to the Old and for- 
ty-one to the New Testament. Many of the subjects are necessarily 
treated with great brevity, and yet scarcely anything belonging to 
such an ‘Introduction to the study of the Holy Seriptures”’ is over- 
looked, In the part on the Old Testament, besides a brief discussion 
of each separate book, the author discusses the subjects of Divine 
Revelation ; The Canon of the Old Testament ; The Hebrew and its 
Cognate Tongues: The Condition of the Text of the Old Testament ; 
Ancient Versions ; Genuineness of the Pentateuch ; Antiquity of the 
Art of Alphabetical Writing among the Hebrews, etc., etc. More 
than one hundred and fifty pages of the work are devoted to the Pen- 
tateuch—perhaps a disproportionate amount of space—yet its funda- 
mental charaeter may justify the prominence given to it. The part 
on the New Testament, in like manner, besides a brief discussion of 
each book separately, treats of the connection of the New Testament 
with the Old; The rapid diffusion of Christianity ; Diffusion of the 
Greek Language in the Roman Empire at the Christian Epoch ; Char- 
acter of the Greek of the New Testament ; The Canon of the New 
Testament, ete., etc. The volume is also furnished with a full Index 
of Topies and another of the Authors quoted. 

The partial examination we have been able to give the volume leads 
us to regard it as one of more than ordinary value. The author has 
evidently gleaned from a wide field, and here presents his readers with 
the rich, ripe grain he has gathered. It would be too much to expect 
that no grains of chaff would remain, or that all the valuable wheat 
would be gathered into one single repository ; yet that Dr. Harman 
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has done his work carefully and well, no one can doubt who examines 
this volume. It will not dispense with the need of more full and thor- 
ough discussions of single points, but it will supply what is proposed— 
a convenient and commodious manual for the use of ministers and 
laymen as an Introduction to the study of the Holy Scriptures. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Through Bible Lands: Notes of Travel in Egypt, The Desert, and 
Palestine, by Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical 
Learning in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. pp. 413. 
This volume, just published, is from the pen of one of our most 

distinguished biblical scholars, A severe domestic affliction led to 

this foreign travel, and the result is this volume. It is not designed 
to be a learned treatise, but a popular presentation of what the author 
saw and learned during his travels in the East, embracing Egypt, the 

Sinaitie Peninsula, and the Holy Land. It is written in an easy, mat- 

ter-of-fact style, and is supplied with Maps and Dlustrations. It will 

be found very readable and instructive. The Maps and Illustrations 
add to the value of the volume, and the Index makes it convenient to 
consult on individual topics as may be desired. 


Life and Adventures in Japan, Illustrated from Original Photographs. 
By E. Warren Clark. pp. 247. 

Mr. Clark spent four years in Japan, employed by the government 
us a teacher of science, first at the city of the exiled Tycoon, and af- 
terward as Professor of Chemistry in the Imperial College in Tokio. 
This gave him every opportunity to understand the strange people of 
that wonderful country. He has here presented a narrative of his ex- 
periences and adventures, reflecting vividly the singular character and 
customs of Japanese life. His style is charming. The illustrations 
ure numerous and good, It is a capital little book, and old as well as 
young people will enjoy it greatly. 

Guiding Lights: Lives of the Great and Good. By F. E. Cook. 
pp. 232. 

This is just the kind of book to interest the young in biographical 
reading. It contains short, lively histories of the lives of Michael An- 
gelo, Madame Guyon, Martin Luther, and Frederick Perthes. They 
are indeed ‘guiding lights.’ Let such books as this go into Sunday 
School Libraries. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

Life of John Eadie, D. D.. LL.D. By James Brown, D. D., author 
of the ‘Life of a Scottish Probationer.”’ Second Edition. pp. Xv.: 
405. 1878. 

Dr. Eadie, born May 9th, 1810, died June 3d, 1876, was one of Scot- 
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land’s most eminent Biblical Scholars. He was laborious as a pastor, 
a professor, and an author, His life was one of continued activity. 
This volume, by his friend Dr. Brown, traces his life from his boy- 
hood, through its suecessive periods, until its close, furnishing such 
details in various departments of labor, and such personal character- 
istics and incidents, as to make it one of interest to the scholar and 
the Christian. His various works will be a lasting monument to his 
industry and learning. Such a life is one of the best defences of and 
strongest arguments for Christianity. The volume will find its place 
among the lives of the great and good men which adorn the Church 
and bless the world. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
Socialism. By Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D. pp. 111. 1879. 

This small and very neat volume, on a vital subject of the age, can- 
not be too highly commended, Nowhere in so narrow a compass can 
the reader find so clear an exhibition of Succalism. Under the divis- 
ions : Socialism in General; Communistic Socialism ; Anti-Commun- 
istic Socialism ; Christian Socialism ; we have an array of facts, and 
a vigor of logie and rhetoric, that carry conviction to the mind of the 
reader. It should be widely circulated, and its contents earnestly pon- 
dered. It is a most timely utterance by one who weighs his thoughts 
and words, so that what he says cannot fail to make a lasting impression. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
The French Revolutionary Epoch: being a History of France from the 

Beginning of the First French Revolution to the End of the Second 

Empire. By Henry Van Laun, 2 Vols. pp. 5083 and 454. 1879. 


Mr. Van Laun is well known as the translator of Taines’ ** English 


” 


Literature.’’ The work before us will introduce him to a wider circle 
of readers. The French Revolutionary epoch presents a period marked 
by political, religious and social forces and movements, and crowded 
with events and changes that can never cease to be intensely interest- 
ing. The author has based his work mainly on the Hestocre des Fran- 
cais, by Lavallée and Lock, and aims to present to the general reader, 
in a concise form, a history of France from the first Revolution to the 
end of the Second Empire. In an Introductory chapter he traces the 
condition of France during several preceding centuries, and brings to 
view the wretched condition of the people when Louis XVI. ascended 
the throne. Then in successive books, he gives account of the Gath- 
ering of the Storm, The Republic, The Directory, The Consulate, The 
Empire, The Restoration, The Reign of Louis Phillippe, The Second 
Empire. The last chapter traces the downward course of imperial- 
ism, and the events of the Franco-Prussian war which so recently 
drew the eyes of the world. He has given a most interesting history 
of one of the world’s most exciting periods. 
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8S. C. GRIGGS & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 

Oratory and Orators. By William Mathews, LL. D., author of ‘‘Get- 
ting on in the World,” ‘‘The Great Conversers,’”’ **Words ; Their 
Use and Abuse,” ete.. ete. pp. 456. 1879. 

Dr. Mathews has acqhired a reputation as a book-maker. This last 
volume—the last so far—will be no less popular than any of its prede- 
cessors. The subject is inviting. The treatment of it is in the most 
popular style, abounding in illustrations and anecdotes concerning a 
large number of orators, including those of different ages, countries, 
and callings in life. Some of these authors are handled rather care- 
lessly. Gladstone may be surprised to find himself styled Sir William, 
and Rev. Phillips Brooks is introduced to the reader both as Puririp 
Brooks and as Dr. Brooks. We commend the volume to all who de- 
sire something attractive and instructive to read on this subject — 
ORATORY AND ORATORS, 


Getting on in the World, or Hints on Suecess in Life. By the same 
author, pp. 365. 1879. 

This was the first published of Prof. Mathew’s works. It at once 
made him a reputation and guaranteed his literary suecess. That, 
without being a novel, it has reached its ‘‘Fortieth Thousand” is 
creditable both to the author who has written the work and to the 
publie that buys it. It is full of earnestness and eloquence, and 
should be read by all young men. 

J. M. STODDARD & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Ninth Edition. (American Reprint.) Vol. 
vil. pp. 749. 1878. 

This great work goes steadily forward. Vol. VIII. brings us down 
to the letter F. (Fakir), and embraces a number of lengthy and most 
valuable articles. It will be enough to mention Electricity, England, 
English Language and Literature, Europe, Evolution, without any 
others, to show that the volume must be one of great interest and 
value. We had marked some points for criticism, especially the arti- 
cle on Evolution, but are hindered from saying more at this time by 
want of space. We may recur to this volume again. This American 
Edition deserves a wide circulation, 

THE Nortu AMERICAN REvirw, for January, has been received. 
This old and standard Review, after becoming a bi-monthly, has now 
become a monthly. It will continue to be issued by D, Appleton & 
Co,., at $5 a year, or 50 cents a number. 

The Foreign Quarterlies and Blackwood, Harper’s Periodicals, and 
Littell’s Living Age, have been regularly received, and continue to 
furnish the usual and rich variety of reading. 

The Almanacs for 1879, by SEVERINGHAUS & Co., Chicago; and 
LUTHERAN Book Srore, 117 N. 6th, St., Phila., have been received, 
filled with their usual valuable information. 
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mentary—A Popular Commentary on the New Testament—Discus- 
sions in Chureh Polity—Gates into the Psalm-Country— Epochs of 
Modern History—The Ceramic Art—Illustrated History of Ancient 
Literature, Oriental and Classical—English Men of Letters: Samuel 
Johnson, Edward Gibbon, Sir Walter Scott, Shelly—Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Much Ado About Nothing—Stories from Virgil—The 
Story of the Christians and Moors in Spain—The Eneid of Virgil— 
The Odyssey of Homer— Visions— Boston Monday Lectures—Outlines 
of Theology—Theological Lectures — History of the Reformation in 
Europe in the Time of Calvin—Home Lessons on the Old Paths— 
Rock of Ages—Wordsworth—The Unity of the New Testament—Pi- 
zarro—Select Poems—Mother-Play, and Nursery Songs— Live Boys— 
Burying the Hatchet—Flaxie Frizzle Stories—The Atonement Viewed 
as Assumed Divine Responsibility— Recreation Songs—Sermons—In- 
troduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures—Through Bible Lands 
—Life and Adventures in Japan—Guiding Lights—Life of John Ea- 
die, D. D., LL. D.—Socialism— The French Revolutionary Epoch— 
Oratory and Orators—Getting on in the World. 





